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What's New in Research? 


ACRL ENDORSED 


Doctoral research on science, the 
social sciences, and the humanities in 
94 leading universities and colleges 
is published by University Micro- 
films, Inc. Each month, 600 word syn- 
pole eam opses of approximately 500 theses, 
wnceaneat ceuioa 5 eae ce are published in “Dissertation Ab- 

stracts.”’ Each complete dissertation 
can be obtained as microfilm or as 
Xerox copy. 

You can keep your reference serv- 
ice fully abreast of such research by 
subscribing to the publication. Write 


for a sample copy. See its wealth of 


Dissertations information. 
by 
ret SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


In addition to positive 
microfilm copies of the 
complete dissertations at 
1'4c per page it is now With INDEX to American Doctoral Disserta- 
also possible to order tions 
complete dissertations 
enlarged by Xerography 
to a page size of 6” x 9” 
at a price of 4'2c per 
page including soft pa- (Foreign prices slightly higher) 
per cover. 


Dissertation Abstracts (12) 


INDEX to American Doctoral Dissertations 


for '58-'59, by subject, hard cover. Per copy 


Dissertation Abstract subscriptions start the 


month you specify 


; UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


author 
Subscription price 
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The Lowest Cost Book Protection is 
LIFETIME*Cover Protection 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


y 


PLASTI-KLEER LIFETIME 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 
Plus Values 


Saves time and cost of rebinding 
during peak of circulation. 


Exclusive slit backing for fast and 
simple insertion . . . no cutting— 
no gadgets. 


Reinforced edges for best protection 
of edges and spine. 


LIFETIME /ow cost formula 


Cost of Lifetime Cover 
Slightly higher than 
less efficient types 


Plus Cost of Labor 
Fastest Cover to apply 


Equals Lowest Cost Cover 
And 
LIFETIME PROTECTION IS 
THE BEST PROTECTION 


¢ Exclusive Reinforced Edges 
¢ Cushion of Sturdy Paper Backing 
¢ Binding Reinforcement 
e Heavy 1% mil Mylar* 
Lifetime Covers last longer than any other covers available . . . 
supplied in individual sizes to insure the perfect fit on all popular 
sized books, and in the Duplex type to adjust to books of varying 
sizes. 
*Mylar Polyester Film. R.T.M. E. 1. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
Bro-Dart’s Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers are the result of years of 
research and development and provide for the variety of specific needs 
for book protection. For example, the PLASTI-KLEER FOLDON™ 
BOOK JACKET COVER, with heavy 14% mil Mylar, is recommended 


where only one or two titles of a size are to be covered. 


Write for Bro-Dart’s catalog of its 


“s 1) complete line of library supplies. 
to. ait 
Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 1, New Jersey 


INDUSTRIES 


1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada. 
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The Book Supply Co. 


A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Now offers... 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 


for Curriculum, General Study and Reference to 


SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES 
and OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


(OUTSIDE CITY OF CHICAGO) 


Classified and Annotated 


CATALOG of 2,000 TITLES | BOUND 
pAPER KS 


Selected Titles from Publications of B00 
® Pocket Books FOR SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


ee CLASSIFIED 

® New American Library / LISTING 
Dell Publications OF OVER 
Modern Library Paperbacks 2,000 TITLES SHIPMENT \\gee 
Anchor Books (from our stock\P™ 
Compess Books Auanat’ 2 ; 
Vintage Books TO your \ 
Universal Library ( Hb 
and other Publishers \ / 


Listing at 35c to $2.95 eet 


DISCOUNTS on Quantity Orders er oe ee 


/PROMPT 


ery CM Mm Mel MT Me lle] ee (dec) 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. sv. 1895) 


(A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
564 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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JANUARY COVER 


Preliminary drawing by Hola- 
bird and Root, architects, of 
the first building designed spe- 
cifically for ALA headquarters 
use in its 83-year history. The 
present building will remain in 
operation while the main five- 
story structure at the right is 
being completed; the rest of 
the building will go up after 
the present headquarters has 


been demolished. 
sii i 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 


ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ALA membership has passed 23,000 for the first 
time in the history of the organization. As of 
November 1 there were 23,230 members. 
dentally, the | British 

announced: “For the first time in its history the 
Association has topped the 13,000 mark 


institutions 


Coinci- 
Library Association has 
Library 


in the number of librarians and 
registered as members. At 30th September there 
were 13,020 registered members.” 
* 

The proceedings of the Washington Conference 
have now been published. They are free on re- 
ALA members 
Bylaws, Article I, page 942 of the December 
1959 ALA Bulletin) or can be ordered at $2 
from the Membership Records Department at 
ALA headquarters. 

The 1959 Membership Directory, to be pub- 
lished 
those who do not receive it automatically, at $5. 

* 


quest to certain classes of (see 


about February 1, is also available to 


The deadline for nominations for the Margaret 
Mann Citation has been extended to January 15 
For other details see the announcement on pages 
57-58. 
* 

The Agreement is the subject of an 
article by Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minne- 
sota in the Fall 1959 National Book Committee 
Quarterly. Senator McCarthy states: 
important international treaty and I shall work 
“Status of the 
Florence Agreement,” page 66 of this issue. 


* 


Newspapers on 


Florence 


“This is an 


for its ratification.” See also 


Microfilm” is 
available from the Canadian Library 
63 Sparks Street, Ottawa. Part I is a cumulative 
catalog of microfilms held by CLA and made as 


“Canadian now 


Association, 


part of its Newspaper Microfilming Project, be- 
gun in 1946; Part II lists other Canadian news- 
papers on microfilm. The mimeographed publi- 
cation is distributed in loose-leaf form, and a 
cumulative service is offered. The basic volume 
is priced at $5. 
* 

“Preservation and Storage of Sound Recordings” 
has been published by the Library of Congress 
(available at 45 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents). It is the report of a two-year 
laboratory research study of the effects of heat, 
light, fungus, grit, moisture, and other chemical 
and atmospheric conditions on the preservation 
of acetate, shellac, and vinyl discs and on mag- 


netic tapes. eee 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION NOMINEES, 1960-61 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
For Vice President (President-elect) 
Heten M. Wetcu, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Mrs. Avis G. Zesxer, Brooklyn Public Library. 


For Chairman, Council of Regional Groups—three-year term: 


Erte P. Kemp, Co 
Wriitam H. Kurata, Library 


lumbia University Library, New York. 
of Congress 

Acquisitions Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) 


f 


Gustave A. Hanrrer, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, Calif 


Davin Kaser, Washington University Libraries, St. Louis 


For Secretary—three-year term 
Hickey, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


University of California Library, Los Angeles 


Cuarites D 
Berry Rosenserc, 
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For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect)} 
Paut S. Dunxin, Graduate School 
University, New Brunswick, N.J 


Pau B. Kesasian, New York Public Library 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large-—-F 


(one to be elected from each bracket) 


Laura Cumm™incs, Columbia University Library, New York 
Pautine A 
Date M 


Josern H 


Seety, Denver Public Library 
Bentz, State University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City 
Library, New Haven, 


Treyz, Jn., Yale University 


Conn 
Copying Methods Section 


For Vice ai (ch an-elect) 


Tuorket H. Jensen, Pasadena ex Library, U.S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, Pasadena, ( f 


Jean K. Taytor, ¢ and Put ibrary 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—For two-year term: 


BaLLou, Services, Columbia University 
New York 
Greer, Card Pre 


Lafayette, Ind. 


Hussarp W Photographic 
Library 
Rocer W 


Libraries 


paration Unit, Purdue University 
Serials Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) 


Ferris S. Ranpaty, Southern Illinois Unive 
dale 


Ian W T'nom, Princeton University Library inceton, N.J 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large 


Mrs. Marca Francx, H. W Wilson Co., 950 University Ave 


New York 


WiruamM H. Hurr, University of Illinois Librar 


MONTHLY 
SUBJECT INDEX OF THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


(Pacific * *® Atlantic Editions) 
$6.00 Per Year. 
Spring type binder $1.00 


Approximately 2,000 entries a month 


Write: Mrs. Helen M. Cropsey 
1725 Kings Rd. (A) 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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What Do the Statistics Prove? 

I was most disappointed with Mr. Melcher’s 
comment on Mr. Sawamoto’s article “Bookstores 
in Japan” (ALA Bulletin, November). 

Why must we always resort to this justification 
of American rectitude by dollars and statistics 
when they are not the prime consideration, and 
by offhand disparaging of others’ systems? We 
do it with Russian science, European education, 
Oriental Mr. Melcher 
acknowledge that the Japanese output of new 
editions is “most impressive” without adding, 
“It is conceivable that they count publications 
that we would not”! 

Surely the facts the moral 
The Japanese publish and buy more books than 


religion. does not even 


and are obvious. 
they read more than we. If our library 
system, on which, according to Mr. Melcher, we 
much, stimulated 
would also stimulate book buying. The Japanese 


we do; 


spend so really reading, it 


buy books even without the stimulus of a wide- 
spread library system. 

Let’s face it! When it comes to literacy, and I 
mean real literacy—reading, not just being able 
we have a long way to go. 

DonaLp J. 

University of 


Grand Forks 


to read 
Pearce, head librarian 


North Dakota 


with Mr. 
people who seem to feel that the U.S.A. must 
excel in all things and at all times, and I am 
sorry if | seemed to put myself in that category 
US. 


I quite agree Pearce. I, too, hate 


when I supplied comparisons between 
and Japanese book-trade statistics. But shall we 
conclude, as Mr. Pearce does, that Japan not 
only publishes more titles (and, he assumes, 
buys more copies of them), but also reads more? 
To my mind, this is improbable for the simple 


reason that from all reports Japan has nothing 


remotely chmparable to U.S. public and school 


libraries. Has Japan really found an efficient way 
of distributing books that does not depend to 
some extent on libraries? 

Comparative statistics are useful only to the 
extent that one can draw conclusions from them. 
On the evidence, Japan publishes more books 
than we do, and has more and better bookstores 
than we have. This is creditable indeed. On the 
other hand, Japan has very limited library serv- 
ice. Does she have good bookstores because she 
libraries? 
stores because we have so many libraries? 


has poor Do we have too few book- 

Do the Japanese themselves consider their title 
output a matter for self-congratulation, or do 
they (like the U.S., Britain, and West Germany ) 


feel that some kind of limitation on title output 


would make for a healthier book trade? Do the 
Japanese do more book-reading because they do 
will they ulti- 
“catch up” with us on such competitors 


less television-viewing? If «so, 
mately 
to reading as TViewing and Sunday driving? Is 
it as fashionable to be an egghead in Japan as it 
is unfashionable here? 

According to Unesco figures, the output of 
leading book publishing countries was as fol- 
lows: 

NEW 
WORKS 
21,238 
14,026 
14,798 
14,689 
15,710 13,017 
13,142 10,561 
10,364 ? 

Italy 9,320 ? 

Netherlands 7,284 4,249 
To understand these figures one must know that 
the USSR itself reports that only half its titles 
are “placed on the market,” and that of West 
Germany’s total, 3790 have only 4 to 48 pages. 
Should one also’ analyze the figures by language 


YEAR 
1956 
1957 
1957 
1955 
1957 
1958 
1957 
1955 


1957 


TOTAL 
59,530 
25,299 
20,719 
18,559 


USSR 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
India 

West Germany 
U.S.A. 

France 


group rather than by nation, grouping the out- 
put of West with that of East Ger- 
many, Austria, and German-speaking Switzer- 
land? Is U.S. title output inhibited by the exist- 
ence of London as a publishing center? (A 
quick comparison of Books in Print with Whita- 
ker’s Reference Catalogue seems to indicate that 
about 33 per cent of U.S. books in print are also 
counted in the British totals, which might mean 
that the English language title output of the 
was 22,000 in 


Germany 


two countries combined about 
1957.) 

Judging by the figures in Mr. Sawamoto’s arti- 
cle, although Japan’s title output tops ours, her 
production is 440,000,000 volumes to our 
1,000,000,000. Considering that her population 
is half ours, that her per capita income is lower, 
that Japanese is not an international language 
and that her export market could thus be pre- 
sumed limited, and that she still counts 10 per 
cent of her population illiterate, this perform- 
ance does indeed, as Mr. Pearce suggests, merit 
both our applause and our study. 

DanieL Meccuer, publisher 
Library Journal 


New York 
The Forgotten Age Group 
ALA Bulletin 


articles on work with junior high youngsters. I 


with Helen Wessells but I think the fault 


I was very much interested in the 


agree 


5 





does not lie necessarily with librarians. For ex- 
ample, in our library the seventh graders ask for 
detailed information on states and countries for 
geography to supplement their textbooks, and 
there is none available. In adult titles the infor- 
mation is arranged by product, not place, or it 
concerns travel in a specific area, and neither 
approach is useful to the seventh grader. I am 
constantly searching for good, detailed material 


made, in cooperation 


these children can use and I find very 
think a should be 


with the publishers, of specific subject areas in 


study 


which new materials are needed. 
Evinor WALKER, coordinator 
Work With Young People 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


May I express my heartiest appreciation for 
your article on Carl Hastings Milam in the 
ALA Bulletin for October. It is richly deserved. 
It was my privilege to work with Mr. Milam 
during the years of library war service at the 
First World War and I have fol- 
lowed his career and life with great appreciation. 
He ‘is ablest 
leaders of my generation. 
Joy Etmer Morcan, president 
Senior Citizens of America 
Washington, D.C. 


time of the 


one of the and most influential 


An entirely new reference work— 


Carl H. Milam 

Emily Miller well-written 
Carl Milam is, in my opinion, one of the better 
things to appear in the ALA Bulletin during my 
years of reading it. It vividly shows the humble 
backgrounds from which frequently 
draws its cultural strength. It portrays 
fairly and with insight the unhappy incident of 
Mr. Milam’s nomination for the ALA presidency. 
Altogether it is a fine contribution both to the 
history of American and international librarian- 


Danton’s article on 


America 


also 


ship. 
Wm. H. Cartson, director of libraries 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 


We sincerely regret that Mrs. Danton neglected 
to mention that Carl Milam was instrumental in 
founding the American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association with Mrs. Howard in 1921. He 
was one of the incorporators appearing on our 
charter, as well as a member of the Board of 
Trustees from 1921 through 1949. 

WituiaM P. Botiman, III, executive secretary 
American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 

tion 


New York 6, N.Y. 


The only criticisms of Mrs. Danton’s article were 
that all Mr. Milam’s achievements could not be 
included in it.—Eb. ece 


Compiled by over 700 specialists. All the words of the French 


Grande 


language, some 400,000, alphabetically arranged, All fields of 


knowledge with the latest up-to-date discoveries. Ample space 


Larousse 
Enciclopedique 


atomic physics, astronautics, electronics, et 


has been devoted to technology and the modern disciplines 


Emphasis from an 


international point of view on politic al institutions and standards 


of living throughout the world 


Not a revision of 


in offset. 


any of the former 


To be complete in 10 volumes, 8%” x 10%”, cloth bound, printed 


Volume I will be ready in spring 1960, volume II later this year. 


Larousse dictionaries 


Subse ription price for volumes I, II 


each $17.50 


Please send for special circular 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDE IN NEW YORK 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
It is a rare person indeed, who, writing for a 
January issue, can resist the backward glance 
and the forward look. The year-end break 
with past frustrations provides a pause for 
assessment. Even 
brave new year looks altogether too much 


when, all too soon, our 
like the old one, perspective has been gained, 
a new starting point reached. 

Eschewing the backward glance, let’s play 
the rest of the game—the most interesting 
part. Certain events of the year ahead, chosen 
almost at random, quite apart from their own 
interest, may make it a year of self-revelation 
for the American people. The Olympic games 
in Squaw Valley will spotlight our athletic 
prowess and our people’s physical fitness; a 
national census will reveal many of our soci- 
ological problems; the President’s visit to the 
Soviet Union may open new pathways to 
peace; and new cultural and trade agreements 
will draw attention to our economic life. The 
first astronaut will probably be sent into space 
during this year. Our science programs and 
our educational system will feel the repercus- 
sions whether he be American or Russian. 

All these events in turn will be grist to the 
mill of the great political convulsion that will 
grip the country in the year in which we elect 
a president. But not only great events will be 
grist to the political mill, for leaders of both 
parties have had their ears to the ground. 
What they have heard there is the people’s 
need to dispel uncertainty with confidence; 
concern with finding a measure of identity 
and meaning in a swiftly changing society. 
One leader, charged with the responsibility of 
setting his party’s goals was quoted recently 
in a national magazine as saying, “National 
Purpose will be a more important issue in the 
1960 campaign than in any previous peace- 


time campaign.” A presidential hopeful is 


by Virginia H. Mathews, assistant director, 
National Library Week 


¢ 


quoted as saying, “Our people are looking for 
a sense of direction and purpose.” 

In short, the partisan exchanges of this 
election year may set off the most searching 
examination yet of the goals and strengths of 
our way of life. It could reveal to us and to 
the world the purposes that a society must set 
for itself plenty has been 
achieved. 


once material 

Because this is America, our national pur- 
pose must be the sum total of individual pur- 
pose, dependent on personal fulfillment. Be- 
fore we define a national purpose, we must 
reaffirm our traditional belief in the ability 
of the informed citizen to govern; encourage 
every individual to believe in himself and in 
the pursuit of his own special excellence; as- 
sist youth in establishing identity, in making 
the transition into adult living; and under- 
stand what is truly superior about life in a 
democracy. Only then will we be able to ar- 
ticulate to the world that our strength lies, 
not in atom bombs or material plenty alone, 
but in individual freedom wisely used. Only 
then will we be able to demonstrate that our 
national purpose has to do with seeing to 
what intellectual heights the human mind can 
attain, how high the human spirit can soar. 
Only by making possible the development of 
each individual to the limits of his capacity 
will our purpose be 
achieved. 

You see where I am leading. Straight to li- 
braries, which exist to provide and make ac- 
cessible the means by which the spiritual and 
intellectual level of American life can be 
raised. Libraries are only as important as the 
purposes they serve. Like the rest of our edu- 
cational system, they are a means to an end. 
If the spotlight is on closing the gap between 
what every American is and what he could be, 
the spotlight is on reading and on libraries. A 


national defined or 


(Continued on page 36) 





memo 
to 
members 


it has been quite a year...| ° Looking back, however quickly and briefly, brings 
to mind a number of significant accomplishments and events. 


Standards for School Library Programs (AASL) were completed...publication in Febru- 


ary 1960 will be accompanied by a discussion guide, a promotional leaflet, and 
pilot educational programs in nine states. Standards for College Libraries 
(ACRL) were published in the July 1959 issue of C&RL. Standards for work with 
young adults (PLA) were also completed with publication scheduled for the 
spring of 1960. Plans were made for a comprehensive survey of state library 


agencies (ASL) to be used as a basis for state library standards. 


The International Relations Office continued its explorationsof library service 
and librarianship in many areas of the world...the Ankara Institute of Li- 
brarianship, under Directors Stieg and White, moved closer to an established 
place in the University of Ankara...the University of Rangoon Social Sciences 
Library, under the direction of Paul Bixler, went into its second year of 
successful development...assistance in the reorganization of the University of 
Mandalay Library, with Jay E. Daily serving as ALA's administrator, got under 
way..e.the Association welcomed many foreign librarians to this country, plan- 
ning and carrying out special training programs for several, including a Field 
Seminar_in Reference Work for nine Japanese librarians. 


The Library-Community Project put out the last issue of LCP News, reporting that 
since 1955 one hundred library staff and board members and nearly 350 citizens 


had organized and conducted library-community studies in the eight grant 
states...over 5,000 librarians, library trustees, and lay people from 45 states 
participated in institutes, conferences, and other activities designed to 
develop interest, knowledge, and skills in library adult education. 


The Library Technology Project established on May |, 1959...inaugurated a technical 
information service covering many aspects of equipment and supplies...has 
identified several areas of useful research in the development of new or 
improved equipment...a recent, additional grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. will make possible the development, in its first phase, of an 
efficient and economical book marking machine...the Project has the develop- 
ment of standards in several important categories of library equipment under way. 


The Association's publishing program in 1959 was marked by the publication of Mary 
W. Chamberlin's unique and monumental Guide to Art Reference Books, Patricia 
Knapp's significant and revealing College Teaching and the College Library, 


and an increase in the circulation of The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin to a new high of 18,700. Important titles made ready in 1959 for 


publication in 1960 include new editions of Basic Book Collections for 


Elementary Grades and for Junior High Schools...a third supplement to 
Winchell's Guide to Reference Books...Standards for School Library Programs 


eeeand The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the World of Books and 
Reading, an anthology of notable writings of American and British authors in 


the fields of book censorship and intellectual freedom, compiled and edited 
by Robert B. Downs, under the auspices of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, 


1959 saw increased recognition by Congress of the importance of libraries in the 


educational and cultural life of the Nation...for the first time in the 
history of the Library Services Act, Congress made available to the States 
allocations of funds on the basis of the full authorization of $7,500,000... 
during the Washington Conference, 23 Senators and 129 Representatives came 
down from ''the Hill'' for luncheon with 750 librarians and library trustees 
and heard the President of ALA give what will probably stand as the briefest 
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address in the history of the Capital but marked by sincerity, warmth, 
and appreciation. 


Extension of the Library Services Act...in a Mail Vote, which closed on December 
15, 1959, the Council revised its position on the Act and approved ALA 


support of an extension ''for another five-year period at not less than the 
present authorization'', There are 166 voting members of Council; 148 
voted with the following result: 137 in favor of extension; 5 opposed to 
extension; 6 invalid votes. In taking this action, which was proposed and 
recommended by the Executive Board, Council took note of these factors: the 
favorable reactions of Congress to the accomplishments of the Act to date; 
the increase in state support of public libraries since the passage of the 
Act in 1956; mounting demands from librarians that the Act be extended, 
without interruption, for an additional five-year period; the concern of 
librarians over the future of libraries that have been established or 
strengthened under the Act; the fact that the improvements in library 
service, which Congress sought in passing the legislation, have not been 
fully realized. Action by Council, in a mail vote, was deemed imperative 
in order that the position of the Association could be known by the opening 
of the Second Session of the 86th Congress on January 6, 1960. 


Among other events in 1959...The decision of Council and the Executive Board to 


build a new Hea‘dquarters Building in Chicago...ALA membership at an all- 

time high of almost 24,000...the National Defense Education Act with its 

hope of aid for school libraries...completion of plans by RTSD for the 
publication of the National Union Catalog, 1952-55...the continued effective- 
ness of ACRL's program of grants to college libraries...adoption by the ALA 
Council of Standards for Undergraduate Library Science Programs and the 


Guide...For Undergraduate Library Science Programs, prepared by the Committee 
on Accreditation...YASD's Richer by Asia program which will, in 1960, have the 


cooperation of Edwin Randall in a series of interviews with Asians and on Asia 
in his radio program This is a Friendly World, heard over 75 stations... 
cooperation with the White House Conference on Children and Youth which has 


resulted, so far, in the useful brochure A Manual of Library Cooperation... 
the highly successful National Library Week. 


And, finall as we go to press, comes word that the United States and the USSR 
have formally agreed to an exchange of library missions between the two 
countries. 


19607? An even greater year can be predicted...with library service making greater 
and better contributions to the Nation's life...this issue of the ALA Bulletin 
underscores that prediction in its unusual collection of reports and comments 
on many important areas of librarianship. 


ALA's membership is outstanding in its energy, its voluntary efforts, and in the 
high degree of intelligent and devoted assistance which the individual 


member gives to his profession and to ALA. A Happy New Year to ALL! 


David H. Clift 
December 21, 1959 Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February 1, 1960. 





GAYLORD Plastic 
Now. . WJ 


Now, the popular and inexpensive Gaylord Plastic Record 
Cases are available with or without label tab. Provides 
quick shelf identification without handling .. . 


locating records. 


Your records can circulate safely in Gaylords’ 
durable Plastic Record Cases. Made of tough, 
transparent .006” polyethylene sheet, with a 
“zip-lip’’ closure, to protect 12” records — and 
their jackets — against dust, dirt, moisture and 
mishandling, both on the shelf and in circula- 
tion. 

Add years to the circulation life of your rec- 
ords this inexpensive way. Gaylord Plastic 


Record Cases 


Easy to open —just pull, 
—. 
ge 
QQ 
r SF 


Easy to close — just slide 
finger tip across opening. 


speeds 


Record Cases may also be used for pamphlets, 
pictures, artwork and other materials. 


Order now ... immediate shipment! 
No. 1313 

(Regular) 
$ 2.75 
13.25 
25.75 


Quantity No. 1314 


(With label tab) 
$ 3.15 
15.25 
29.75 


10 
50 
100 


library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


Tell Them 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


January 1960 





“The future of the library—the extent to which it will be 

an effective tool in the building of a better America—will 

most certainly be more nearly determined by us in our capacity 
as citizens than in our capacity as librarians and library 
trustees. The future of the library and that of our other 
institutions will be shaped largely by the attitudes we develop 


toward the harsh perils of oor 


times and of the immediate 


future, and by the decisions we must make in relation to those 


perils.”—David H. Clift, addressing the American Association 


of Library Trustees at the Washington Conference. 


Free men 


and free books 


by Chester Bowles 


Ir Is EXCITING to watch the American people 
wake up. Once aroused, with their ideas and 
ideals clearly focused, they are capable of 
greatness. 

This indeed is a period when no less than 
greatness is required. We live in a world of 
profound conflict and infinite complexity, a 
world of new and formidable challenges which 
we could not have imagined just fifteen years 
ago. We have experienced two great world 
revolutions, one superimposed on the other. 
One is the revolution of peoples in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, who are just be- 
ginning to achieve their freedom and who are 
forging new nations or putting together old 
ones on a hew basis, while struggling to raise 
their living standards, to learn to read and 
write, to get a doctor when a child is sick. 
Coincidentally, we have faced the challenge 
of world launched from the 
mighty Soviet Union, a nation which has be- 


Communism 


come the world’s second greatest industrial 
power in a brief forty years. 
These two forces pose new threats and new 


challenges to us all. It is not surprising that 


e@ Congressman Bowles spoke at the fourth gen- 
eral session of the Washington Conference, June 
25, and has revised his address for publication. 
His point of view, reflected in this article, has 
been formed during a varied and successful career 
in public service, notably as ambassador to India, 


1951-53 (see his Ambassador’s Report). 


we have been confused while dealing with 
these challenges. Many times we felt we had 
lost our way. We have often retreated into an 
old, outworn isolationism. It seems to me that 
this is a natural, human reaction. Yet we have 
also met many issues and met them well; it 
is fashionable for us to talk among ourselves 
about our failures. | wish we were more ready 
to think about some of the successes of these 
last few years because they have been years 
of great creativeness, new ideas and new con- 
cepts. Most important of all, they are years 
we have used to put isolationism finally and 
fully behind us. 

We have all agreed on the need for power- 
ful barriers between ourselves and any ag- 
gressor nations. We know that this is infinitely 
important. Without these barriers, we could 
not protect the things we value, nor could 
we begin to lead any life we might consider 
normal. But in these last few years we have 
also begun to realize that building a barrier is 
not nearly enough; that the important thing, 
ultimately, is what happens behind that bar- 
rier—what kinds of societies evolve behind 
the shield we erect against aggression in any 
form. Gradually we are grasping the problem 
of what we can do as a powerful nation 
founded on great ideas and ideals, to help 
other peoples build societies in which the 
dignity of man and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual stand supreme, where people feel a 
sense of community growth and development. 





It is natural that 96 per cent of our entire 
$43 billion 

is spent each year on building a barrier to 
keep something bad from happening. It is also 
natural that even if we include all the food 
per 


foreign policy budget—$42 or 


we ship abroad each year, only 3 or 4 
cent goes to create better societies behind the 
barrier. This is inevitable because military de- 
fense is a costly business. But I have a feeling 
that this massive imbalance will be altered to 
some degree in coming years. I think Congress 
began to do this during the last session of its 
debate on the Mutual Security bill. We are 
gradually beginning to see emphasis on the 
military, important as it is, shift to emphasis 
on ideas and people. 

This is the coming of age of America in 
a new world, a world in which we realize that 
we must understand other people and work 
with them in partnership for growth and de- 
velopment, with a mutual sense of purpose. 


OUR COMMON INTEREST 

What do we really have in common with 
these other peoples? Many Americans still 
ask this question. After all, we are very rich 
and of them Most of 
them worship God in different ways from us. 
Most of them come out of totally different 
cultures. Most live under different 
kinds of government. 

How can we find this partnership we talk 
about? What is the basis for it? Is it true 
that the peoples of Asia and Africa are really 
strange and unusual, and that they do things 


most are very poor. 


of them 


in very different ways from us? How can we 
ever understand this world in flux? 

It seems to me that these questions make 
little sense if we stop to analyze them, because 
from the very beginning of time all men have 
shared the same basic aspirations. It is no 
accident that these aspirations are repeated 
over and over again in the great religions of 
the world. 

[ think it is exciting to realize, as we travel 
through Latin-America, Asia, Europe, or the 
Middle East, that the great voices of Ameri- 


can history are familiar voices everywhere. , 


Jefferson is well known and so is Lincoln. 
So are Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. So are all the other great voices 
of the American people. And these voices 
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have been understood. Through these voices 
other peoples have felt a sense of kinship with 


the American people. 

Woodrow Wilson lit some very important 
fires during the First World War, when he 
said that our mission was to try to make the 
world safe for the democratic ideal. In say- 
ing this, he was simply repeating what other 
great Americans had said before him. Thomas 
Jefferson said that the American Revolution 
was, in fact. intended for all mankind. Then 
125 years ago Metternich paid us a great 
compliment. He said that wherever you find 
revolution in the world. wherever you find old 
ideas and a status quo being challenged, there 
you will find the American people bemoaning 
those revolutions which fail and cheering on 
those which succeed. This is the revolutionary 
heritage of the American people. 

But as time passed, we became somewhat 
fat and prosperous. We tended to take this 
heritage for granted. It came to be something 
we told ourselves on the Fourth of July, on 
Lincoin’s Birthday, on Washington’s Birth- 
day, at church on Sundays. Yet something 
remarkable has begun to happen in these last 
few years. The American people, | believe, are 
waking up, and when we begin to wake up, 
things are likely to happen. 


BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 


What is our problem? What are we seek- 
ing? Are we simply trying to hold the Rus- 
sians at arm’s length? Are we simply trying 
to stop aggression, to keep people from be- 
coming enslaved? No, our aim is more posi- 
tive than that! We are beginning to benefit 
man; we are trying to spread the concept of 
the dignity of man. We are trying to make 
peace not only a fact, but a fact that is mean- 
ingful in terms of human justice and human 
aspirations. 

I think we all agree that if we are going 
to bring about the great future we want, we 
must have peace. Some say we have peace 
today, but I do not think it is a peace which 
would stand very careful scrutiny. It is a 
peace which is maintained by common terror. 
We fear the Russians and the Russians fear 
us. The great deterrents against a Soviet at- 
tack are American armored divisions, Ameri- 
can jets, American nuclear weapons. Similarly, 
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Soviet military power is a deterrent against 


a U.S. attack. Here then is a peace by terror 
and every year we spend more of our millions 


and our energy building higher and higher 
barriers, one against the other. Some day, if 
this continues long enough, there will be a 
huge and terrible miscalculation. Somebody 
will be guilty of misjudgment and we will 
topple over the brink. 

Recently a survey was made on the impact 
of nuclear war on America. It was said to be 
very reassuring. It stated that the world will 
not go up in smoke if there is a nuclear war; 
that there will be quite a few of us left. I be- 
lieve it said that only five million Americans 
will perish in the hideous destruction of a 
third world war. 

This is the world we are living in—and we 
call it peace! Somehow we have to find a 
way out of this terrible impasse. We have to 
find it, 
cause this cannot go on forever. Some may 
say, “Isn’t it right to sit down and talk with 
the Russians, to be reasonable with them so 
that they will be reasonable with us?” But I 
am afraid it is not that The Soviet 
Union is not likely to agree very quickly to 
the conditions which 


I believe, in the next ten years be- 


easy. 


would be essential if 
peace is going to become meaningful in this 
world. What we must do is create new con- 
a new set of 
circumstances out of which some day negotia- 


ditions throughout the world 


tions can bring results. 

Military power, I repeat, is vital to us, but 
it is more important to find those common 
interests and goals which we share with other 
peoples of the world and eliminate those dif- 
ferences which are obstacles to understand- 
ing and brotherhood. 

THE 


BANDUNG RESOLUTIONS 


I often think of the conference four years 
ago at Bandung, Indonesia, as a dramatic 
revelation of the universality of the ideas we 
often hold to be peculiar to ourselves—the 
great truths we have tried to follow through- 
out our history. This conference brought to- 
gether the heads of twenty-nine Asian and 
\frican governments. They went to Bandung 
to examine their common goals and with these 
shared purposes in mind, how they might work 
together to rebuild their nations. 


The first night, “The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere” was read to the audience of men and 
women who spoke so many different lan- 
guages, who worshiped God in different ways. 
but who felt that this poem of the American 
Revolution had meaning for all of them. 

They spent over a week considering their 
own problems, searching for a basis on which 
they could work together on the many ques- 
tions which concerned them all. The resolu- 
tions they arrived at can be broken down 
into sections. The first of these said, in effect, 


_—_orsrmewemewmenw memmumeumwmnwonwmnnnmmnwmrnmaonwmwwmnwmmwrwmonwnmwwerr oOo 


“1 would like to see our libraries 
abroad become less libraries of Ameri- 
can literature and more libraries of the 
literature of freedom. I would like to see 
them reflect not simply the struggle of 
the American people for a different kind 
of world, but the struggle of all people.” 


“We believe in the dignity of man, regardless 
of his race, his creed, or his color.” The sec- 
ond said, “We believe in freedom from col- 
onial rule.” The third, “We believe in ex- 
panding opportunities broadly 
shared.” And the fourth, “We believe in the 
conditions of peace.” 

Now, this was not the voice of Marx or 
Lenin or Mao Tse-Tung or Stalin or Khrush- 
chev. Indeed, it sounds to me much more like 
that of Thomas Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln. 

These are the very objectives we say we 
are ready to fight for. Yet the gap between 
the rest of the world and ourselves was re- 
vealed by a letter from the State Department 


economic 


to a friend of mine in Congress, in answer to 
a letter in which he asked, “What do you 
think of Bandung?” The State Department’s 
answer was, “We view Bandung with a benevo- 
lent indifference.’ I am sure that letter would 
not be sent today. I am sure we are becom- 
ing far wiser and more sensitive to the world 
around us—the world to which we must be- 
come a party. 
WHO MADE US LEADERS? 

It is important, as we take our place in this 

world, and as we communicate with these 


people and find common ground with them, 
that we carefully evaluate what we have been 
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saying and how we have appeared to others. 
How often have you heard Americans say. 
“We are the leaders of the free world.” But 
who made us the leaders of the free world? 
Who elected us to this role? We talk of “‘the 
(merican way.” We want to bring “the Ameri- 
can way” to other people. whether they live in 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Burma, Japan, or Uruguay. 


What 


could be more arrogant? 


could be more insensitive and what 
Our task is not to make others choose sides 


between the Russian way and the American 
way. Our task. as I see it. is to practice democ- 
racy in our domestic and world affairs. It is 
to make our shared ideals as meaningful as 
we can in other parts of this earth, while re- 
maining aware of the potential military threat. 

Our struggle is not primarily a struggle be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States. 
It is a struggle between those who believe in 
the dignity of man and those who do not. If 
we are supporting anti-Communists, we should 
Adolf Hitler. Was any man 


anti-Communist he? Was 
who hated more intensely 


have supported 


ever more than 


there ever a man 
the government of the Soviet Union than the 
dictator who plunged his people into a war 
which cost them some eight or ten million 
lives. 

We should not present the American way 
solely for itself. We shoul:! present an ideal 
which belongs to all people of all religions 
and of all great civilizations since the begin- 
ning of time. When we do that. we shall find 
that we have begun to isolate those who deny 
the dignity of man and that we have much in 
common with people of all colors, religions, 
and cultures, living in distant continents. We 
shall find these people will begin to under- 
stand and appreciate the fact that this power- 
ful and rich America is turning from the 
materialism which has motivated us too often 
in the past, to a restudy of our values and a 
refocusing of those values on tomorrow's 
world. 

As we look at the programs we offer and 
the ways we present these programs, our rela- 
tions with other peoples will improve. We will 
be approaching the world with a great deal 
more humility and with a far greater willing- 
ness to examine ourselves, to be honest about 


our own society, to acknowledge the weak- 
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nesses in it and at the same time to be proud 


of the are trying to correct those 


Ww eaknesses. 


way we 
A young friend said to me a while ago. 


“IT have an idea for an exhibit to be sent 
abroad: ‘Seven things wrong with the United 
States and what we are trying to do to make 
them right.’ ” 

I can tell you that that 


exhibit. | cannot think of anything which 


would be a great 
would make us more understandable to the 
world. We should stop trying to present our- 
selves to the world as a little bit of perfec- 
tion, as 6 per cent of the world’s surface which 
is the land of milk and honey. Let’s begin 
to present ourselves for what we are: a peo- 
ple continuing the struggle to find in each 
generation something more decent. something 
more complete and better than the society of 


past generations. 


ONE STEP FORWARD 


After the Supreme Court decision of five 
years ago, in many embassies throughout the 
world, Americans were inclined to say: “Well. 
we have solved our problem of segregation. 
Have you read what the Supreme Court said? 
It said that from now on, everyone is going 
to school together.” 

People were thrilled by this news. There 
African students 
who had been to America and are only too 
well 


are many Asians and many 


aware that we have discrimination in 


this country. But because we overstated our 
achievement, we were open to the disappoint- 
ment which inevitably came when people be- 
gan to see that we had not solved our prob- 
lem, that it is still with us. and that it is going 
to be with us for many years to come. 

If only we had presented this as merely 
one forward step in a long process which has 
been going on for many years! If only we 
had said to the Indians, “This is comparable 
to your own struggle against castes. You have 
they are 


good law s. 


We have our laws against discrimination. 


your laws against castes; 


You do not live up to your laws; neither do 
we. We interpret our laws in different ways: 
so do you. But we are working together to try 
to remove this cancer; we are struggling. We 
We 


are not perfect, but we are improving. 


are human, like yourselves.” 
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TOMORROW'S WORLD 
When we 


America will be understandable and 


begin to talk in those terms. 
America 
will be accepted. There will begin to be true 
international friendship. There will be a feel- 
ing that we are like other people, with our 
fields. 
progress in others, but above all, our determi- 
better We will be 


directing our efforts on a far different basis. 


own achievement in some our slow 


nation to build a world. 
And we will learn that decent people are never 
for sale. Their votes are not for sale; their 
loyalties are not for sale; their friendships are 
not for sale. 

The purpose of economic assistance is to 
give other people a chance to make up their 
own minds. We want them to have the right 
to choose. We know that when they are given 
the chance to choose, they will choose wisely. 
No people has ever voluntarily chosen Com- 
munism. 

Think of those boys and girls in Budapest, 
in Warsaw, in East Berlin. We were told they 
had never used any but Communist libraries: 
that they had never been to any but Com- 
munist schools: that they had never listened 
to anything but a Communist radio. There- 
fore, we said, they must all be Communists 
by now. 

What an extraordinary lack of faith we 
have in our own principles! These people 
stood up against the Soviet tanks in Budapest 
and died, 32,000 of them, most under twenty- 
age: had 


through from outside to excite them, to give 


five years of something shone 
them a sense of purpose, a sense of freedom, 
a sense of the everlasting dignity of the hu- 
man individual. 

Here are the values which are important 
in all corners of this earth. When we begin to 
respect these values, to live up to them, and 


and [| think 


we will find we are 


to bolster them wherever we can 
we almost always can 
making progress in creating conditions under 
which we can negotiate successfully the final 
settlements which will create a peaceful world. 

We want to do more than feed hungry 
stomachs; we want also to feed hungry souls 
and hearts. We want to see that people have 
something more than just rice or more irri- 
gation or an electric light bulb in the village 
bazaar. We want to see that they have achieved 


a sense of belonging. a sense of participation. 


a sense of j ustice. 


IDEAS ARE POWER 


My friends talk of the “realism” of diplo- 
macy. They say we must be realistic; there 
is no place for morals, they warn. in the world 
of foreign affairs, which is a different world 
from that of human relations. 

These realists say, “Take Nuri es-Said. We 
are not quite sure how democratic he is, but 
he says he is for us. He holds Iraq in the cor- 
ner of his hand. If we send him enough guns 
and tanks and planes, we can build a great 
barrier and keep the Russians out of the 
Middle East.” What nonsense! Our 
whole policy in the Middle East has 
based on the lives of four men, and no self- 
would have 


whole 
been 


respecting insurance company 
taken out a policy on any one of the four. 
Now Nuri es-Said and his Iraq have collapsed 
and only three remain. 

When we announce, just a few days before 
we get an air base just outside Lisbon, that 
Goa is not really a colony but a part of Portu- 
gal, we are not bolstering the security of our 
nation throughout the world. We are not 
building a future of freedom. We are taking 
short cuts; and we are dealing in expediency. 
We are also dealing in antiquated concepts of 
power. We have come to think of power as 


simply a matter of weapons, steel mills, and 


material gain. But power in today’s world is 
far more than that. Mr. Gandhi had no steel 
mills, no armored divisions, no jet squadrons. 
He had ideas; he had faith: he had great po- 
litical skill; and he had the power to arouse 
people. 

What happened as a result of Mr. Gandhi's 
kind of power? The British flag came down 
with dignity. The Indian flag went up; India 
became free. People in both Britain and India 
were cheered and excited, and felt that some- 
thing important had happened. Then Pakistan 
became free, and Burma, and Ceylon; and the 
same gospel, the same idea, is now spreading 
across Africa. That is the real substance of 
power—ideas and people. Of course, material 
wealth and armored equipment is power, too. 
But the power which will shape the future, | 
believe, is ideas and people. 

We have these ideas; they are part of our 
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heritage. We believe in them. We based our 
country on them. They have been at the hub of 
every great advance in the history of America. 


OUR LIBRARIES ABROAD 


I would like to see us acknowledge these 
ideas once again. I would like to see our li- 
braries abroad become less libraries of Ameri- 
can literature and more libraries of the whole 
literature of freedom. I would like to see them 
reflect not simply the struggle of the American 
people for a different kind of world, but the 
struggle of all people. They should be places 
where you could read what Russians have said 
in the past, before the days of the Commu- 
nists; what great Britishers, Africans, Indians, 
Chinese, and others have said—places where 
you would find the truths of history laid out 
for all to see. 

It seems to me that the creation of American 
libraries abroad is probably the most effective 


dollar. 


would. | opened up five new ones when I was 


thing we do, dollar for across the 
in India: I will never forget how exciting 
those ceremonies were, as the crowd gathered 
and went through to look at the books—which 
in number—how excited 


found in those libraries 


are always too few 
they were when they 
several different and very diverse viewpoints 
on the racial situation in America, and on al- 
most every other subject on earth. 

These people would read the books and say: 
“You Americans dare to disagree, and you 
dare to let the world know that you disagree!” 
This is good; we should have more of it. I 
hope, however, that we will begin to give these 
libraries a broader base. If we could reveal all 
that 
the cause of freedom, we would have tied our- 


Americans and others have tried to do in 


selves to the most powerful force on earth. 

I find it somewhat shocking to read that the 
Soviet Union is now distributing twice as 
many books in English across the world, as 
the American government and the American 
people. | hope we will begin to find better 
ways to use our funds in campaigns for liter- 
acy, campaigns for learning. Sometimes peo- 
ple no sooner learn to read and write than 
they begin to find that their skills become 
rusty because there is nothing to read. Think 


what we could do with all the currency we get 


from our shipments and our development 
loans, if we used it in the field of books alone! 

We are living, I believe, on the edge of a 
very great event. These last years have been in 
many ways frustrating and very, difficult. We 
have found ourselves wishing subconsciously. 
perhaps, that we could free ourselves from 
problems overseas, that we could just go back 
and mind our own knitting here in America. 
But now we know we cannot retreat. We also 
know it is not enough to try to hold aggressors 
at arm’s length. We know we have to cultivate 
the gardens behind the barriers which our 
military strength provides. And we know that 
as we do so, new, free societies will begin to 
take root. 

Over and over again throughout our his- 
tory we have faced challenges which seemed 
to be too much for us; we have wondered if 
we were big enough to master them. Each 
time we have found our voice: each’ time we 
have found leadership; each time that leader- 
ship has been rooted in the old concepts of 
human dignity and the importance of the in- 
dividual. 

These periods have always played out after 
after some great creative 


a few years. 


changes; then we have wanted to catch our 
breath again. We have wanted to put all 


change and controversy aside, and we have 
begun to sweep all the problems under the rug. 
But we have discovered that problems will not 
stay under the rug; they come out to challenge 
us over and over again. So we-always find 
ourselves taking a long, deep breath and say- 
ing again: “All right, let’s go.” When we have 
said that, something has started to happen in 
every community across this country—some- 
thing which has been reflected in our public 
schools, our universities, our business offices, 
our libraries, our unions, our farm organiza- 
has alive, and when 


tions. America 


America comes alive, she is pretty formidable. 


come 


When we come alive this time, we are again 
going to be formidable. We are going to pro- 
duce creative answers and solutions which 
will bring us in tune once more with the rest 
of mankind. Such a change will enable us to 
take the giant step forward toward the peace 
and brotherhood for which all people feel they 


have come upon this earth. eee 
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Library Services Act— 
the first three years 


by John G. Lorenz 


¢ The Library Services Branch of the Office of Education 


is charged with the administration of the Library Services 


Act. In this article the director of LSB tells what has been 


accomplished during the first three years of the Act. 


From South Carolina: “We see a state be- 
coming clearly aware of what good public 
library service consists; how much it costs; 
and its importance to the economic as well 
as the cultural welfare of the community.” 

From Idaho: “The attitude toward public 
library development is wholesome and en- 
couraging. Federal aid is a tremendous stimu- 
lant.” 

From Hawaii: “We feel particularly fortu- 
nate to have the help of federal aid funds 
because they became available at the same 
time as the new emphasis on science.” 

From Oklahoma: libraries 
and library service is increasing each year. 
Through the funds available under the Li- 
brary Services Act, we have been able to 


“Interest in 


show the people in Oklahoma what good li- 
brary service is.” 


Tiese are just a few excerpts from some 
fifty state and territorial reports which reflect 
the results achieved during the first three 
years of the Library Services Act, 1957-59. 
In brief, a tremendous amount of accelera- 
of state local li- 
resulted 


tion and stimulation and 


brary development programs has 
from this 1956 federal legislation and the 
grants authorized by it. 

Here are facts 


public library service to rural areas under 


some of the basic about 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick, and John G. Lorenz, director, Library 
Services Branch, review exhibit on results of 
Library Services Act program prepared for 1959 
ALA conference. 


10,000 population in 1956 just prior to the 
Library Services Act, as revealed by a Li- 
brary Services Branch survey: 


26 million people without any public li- 
brary service in rural areas 

50 million more with inadequate library 
service as‘measured by state standards 

319 rural counties without any public li- 
brary within their borders 


Congress passed the Library Services bill 
in June 1956 and the President signed it into 
law the same month. The Act authorized an 
appropriation of $7.5 million a year for five 
years. On July 31, 1956, an appropriation 
bill including $2,050,000 for the first year of 
the Library Services Act was signed. Regula- 


tions were written, conferences with the state 





and 


held, 


recruited 


library extension were 


Library 
through December 1956. 
As a result. most of the 36 states which par- 


agencies 


Services Branch staff was 


ticipated during the first fiscal year, ending 
1957. did not Janu- 


later 


July receive funds until 


ary 1957 o1 and had only six months 
or less in which to begin operation, Fifty states 
and territories participated in fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 for which Congress appropriated 
$5 million and $6 million, respectively. Many 
library development projects begun by the 
states in first 


completed and consequently are not reflected. 


these three years are not yet 


or only partially reflected, in this summary. 


THIS HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


The states and territories report to the Li- 
brary Services Branch on the results of their 
yeal of the 


end of each 


programs at the 
program. These facts and figures have been 
compiled from fifty state and territorial re- 
ports on their project activities through June 


1959: 


Thirty million rural people now have new or im- 
proved public library services available to them 
as a result of this cooperative state-local-federal 


program. 


County and regional library developments have 
brought public library service for the first time 
to over one million rurad children and adults and 
service to 7.6 million 


substantially improved 


more, 


68 New 


libraries are 


Sixty-six counties and England towns 


formerly without any public now 


receiving service. 


Over 280 activities to extend 
and develop rural public library service were 


included in the fifty state plans for 1959. 


separate project 


State appropriations for public library service 
to rural areas have increased 54 per cent since 
1956. 


Local appropriations for public libraries in 
rural areas under state plans have increased 
45 per cent since state and federal funds were 


available for stimulation and development. 


Approximately two hundred new bookmobiles 
are traveling rural roads bringing books and in- 


formation to people in remote areas. 
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More than five million books and other informa- 


tional and educational materials have been 


added 


munities, 


to the cultural resources of rural com- 


State library extension agencies have been able 
to strengthen their staffs and resources to assist 
rural their 
Some ninety 


communities in improving library 


services or establish new services. 
field added to 
staffs, an increase of 80 per cent over total field 


staff in 1956. 


consultants were state agency 


Increases in library usage as a result of library 
Many 


county and regional library projects report in 


development projects are impressive. 
creases in book circulation of 40 per cent and 
up. following the availability of 


books. staff, bookmobiles. 


brary branches and stations. 


more 


added li- 


good 


more and 


The public response by young and old to 
new and improved public library service has 
vividly illustrated the hunger for books in the 
rural areas of the nation. A few quotations 
can reflect this response better than any gen- 
eralized description: 

From a Texas senior citizen: “It is almost 
me. When I look at all these 
books of knowledge and adventure at my 
fingertips and think of how old I am and of 
how much I’ve missed in the past. I’m just 


too much for 


desperate to know where to begin.” 

wife of a New forest 
ranger: “This bookmobile is a bright spot 
in our lives. We live for the times it comes: 


From the Mexico 


we need the reading to keep us sane. It’s 
lonely out here.” 

From a Louisiana patron on his new li- 
brary: “This is the best thing that’s hap- 


pened to us since gas! 


THE STANDARDS AS GOALS 


The goals of the new public library stand- 
ards are reflected in most state plans, particu- 
larly in terms of encouraging cooperation be- 
tween libraries and areas without libraries 
in order to achieve the highest quality of 
service possible. In these first years, however. 
many projects represent only the first steps 
toward the best service for all the people in 
a natural geographic, social, or economic area. 
It is being illustrated again and again that 
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improvement requires change, and change, 
particularly when governmental and financial 
decisions are involved, takes time. 
Cooperative library development projects 
are being stressed and tested at every level 
of service. Contractual agreements between 
libraries and between state library agencies 
and local libraries have flourished and are 
doing much to extend and improve public li- 
brary service on a businesslike basis. Some 
cities such as Midland, Michigan; Milwaukee. 
Stockton, California, have 


Wisconsin; and 


STILL TO BE DONI 


25 million people in rural areas in 1959 still 
without any public library service. 

21 million more who have had no opportu- 
nity to benefit directly 

local-state-federal 

projects under the Library Services Act. 


by cooperative 

library development 

253 counties still with no public library 
service within their borders. 


(Population figures based on 1950 census) 


been extending service to their rural neigh- 
bors under state plans. The Middle Georgia Re- 
gional Library comments: “We checked our 
library's service, materials, personnel, physi- 
cal facilities, etc., with national public stand- 
ards, and were pleased with the progress we 
are making.” 

ARE 


STATE GOVERNMENTS INVOLVED 


State government has become more aware 
of its responsibilities for public library de- 
velopment. According to a report from Con- 
necticut, “One of the greatest values of the 
state-federal project has been to focus atten- 
tion on the need for public library develop- 
ment. The State Department of Education 
board, staff, and officials were made aware 
of these needs because a specific plan was 
being presented for adoption—a plan that was 
national in interest and scope.” 

In order to qualify for federal funds, Utah 
created a new state library agency and ap- 
propriated funds for its support. Arizona 
voted its first funds to begin a state library 


extension program. Minnesota and Oregon 
achieved their first state grant-in-aid program 


for public library development, bringing the 
total number of states with grants for public 
libraries to 22. 

State library extension agencies have been 
called upon for a great amount of leadership, 
initiative, and hard work in developing and 
administering state plans. In addition to 
adding needed staff and resources to their 
central agencies, fifteen states have established 
or strengthened regional branches or exten- 
sion offices of their state agencies to bring 
consultant and other state library services 


closer to areas needing assistance. 


AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN 
STATE PROGRAMS 


THE 


The 


major effort in state plans has been the dem- 


County and regional demonstrations 


onstration and development of county and 
regional library systems. Over 400 counties 
across the nation and 645 New England towns 
are participating in such projects, either to 
bring library service where it has never been 
available or to improve inadequate book and 
information services. 

In most of these counties and townships, 
bookmobile service is reaching the children 
and adults in remote areas. In others, library 
branches or stations for book collections are 
being established. These new services are 
being heavily used and widely appreciated. 
Over seventy counties (usually as parts of 
regional library systems) have already de- 
cided to continue these new or improved li- 
brary services with local funds as against 
eight which decided against. 

Centralized Processing—One form 
operation that has been given great impetus 
by the Library Services Act is the centralized 
preparation of books. Such projects range 
from centralized ordering to the final prepara- 
tion of books for library use. This is not a 
new activity within a single library system. 
What is new in this snowballing development 
is processing of library materials for a group 
of separate libraries. To do this often in- 


of co- 


volves contracts as well as cooperative agree- 
ments on uniform order, cataloging, and 
processing policies. 

Economy is the basic motive behind much 
of the activity, but more immediate reasons 
have been staff shortages and the imperative 
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need to prepare large quantities of materials 
in LSA development projects. Established li- 
braries also see the advantage of released staff 
time to use in enriching and expanding pres- 
ent services or developing new services. 
Costs. administrative organization, and 
choice of equipment vary considerably be- 
tween projects. States with one or more cen- 
tralized processing projects jumped in num- 
1959. It is estimated that there 


are now over thirty processing centers under 


ber to 26 in 


the LSA serving more than five hundred li- 
braries in the United States. 

Surveys—Seven states have found that their 
library development programs would be aided 
considerably by surveys of library needs, 
either state wide or specific. Pennsylvania had 
a comprehensive study of existing public li- 
brary services with recommendations for a 
state-wide development program based on state 
grant legislation and appropriation. Nevada’s 
survey recommended regional library centers 
and the use of bookmobiles to reach sparsely 
settled areas. In Kentucky, the state-wide sur- 
vey was made by the Legislative Reference 
Commission. Michigan’s studies are being 
made by the state library. Some are state wide. 
others are concentrated on certain counties. 
Florida, West Virginia, and Wisconsin sur- 
veys have been centered on service to children, 
centralized processing, and work simplifica- 
tion, respectively. 

Scholarships—One of the most critical prob- 
lems in the total program is the lack of trained 
librarians. Even though more than 250 pro- 
fessional positions were created and filled dur- 
ing the first three years, many key positions 
still remain vacant. Five states attacked this 
recruitment problem by including scholarship 
projects in their state plans. The amount of 
the grants range from a minimum of $350 in 
New York to $3000 in South Carolina, where 
the grant is for a combined work-study pro- 
gram. Missouri and Virginia offer $2000 and 
New York has a maximum of $2000. Wiscon- 
sin offers $1000. 

Common to all these programs is the re- 
quirement that the recipient agree to work in 
the state for a two-vear period following his 
A total of 57 


ceiving or have completed their training under 


training. persons are now re- 


these scholarships. This number is small com- 
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pared with the numbers of trained librarians 
needed, but these added recruits will help fill 
some of the vacant positions in five states. 

Making the best possi- 
ble use of both present and new staff members 
is a vital factor in the Library Services Act 
programs. During the first three years of the 


In-service training 


Act some type of in-service training—work- 


shops. institutes, training conferences—al- 
though usually not described in the plans as 
separate projects, was incorporated in almost 
all state Many 


operative with 


programs. of these were co- 
the state library 


agencies working with library schools, associ- 


programs 


ations, agricultural extension services. and 


other government or nongovernment agencies. 


The range Was great, from workshops for 


community librarians in a one-region area, 
to institutes such as the 1957 Southern Public 
Library Workshop on the administration of 
larger areas of service, sponsored by the Flor- 
ida State University Library School and the 
Florida State Library, and open to all public 
librarians in the southeastern states. 

For many rural librarians, these in-service 
training sessions were their first opportunity 
for coming together to discuss mutual prob- 
lems, new ideas, and methods of cooperation. 

The specialists of the Library Services 
Branch participated in many in-service activi- 
ties during the three years as speakers, as 
panel members, and in “buzz sessions.” The 
insight gained was invaluable in the practi- 
cal administration of the Act. 


PROBLEMS 


\{ major problem in the states has been 
the length of time needed to prepare for li- 
brary projects and the time required to bring 
them to successful conclusions. Training of 
new staff, acquiring equipment such as book- 
mobiles, large enough quantities of books. 
and other materials to fill demands require 
long periods of time. Surveying areas for |i- 
brary development, 
tails, and arranging contracts and agreements 
are also very time-consuming. Requests from 


deciding on project de- 


more areas than state agencies can handle and 
the limitation of state and federal funds avail- 
able have required many of the states to set 
up priorities and timetables for future projects 
in future years. 
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SUMMARIES OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL PROGRAMS 


Brief descriptions cannot convey what this program has already meant 


in terms of bringing books, information, and other library services to 
children and adults in rural areas. These summaries of the fifty state 


and territorial programs over the first three years can merely highlight 


and refer to some of the principal projects and accomplishments. 


{labama—Four new regional libraries were de- 
veloped: Wheeler Basin, Choctawhatchee, Coosa 
Valley, and Carl Elliott regions. Cross Trails re- 
gion was formed by merger of Covington-Cren- 
shaw and Coffee-Geneva regional libraries; and 
the Horseshoe Bend Regional Library, by add- 
ing two counties to the former Lee-Tallapoosa 
region. The state staff was strengthened by the 
addition of field workers and ten other 
professional librarians, some of whom are in 
project libraries. held in-service 
training programs. State funds for rural library 
service increased approximately 50 per cent be- 
tween 1956 and 1959. 


two 


Two regions 


{laska—A major reason for the organization of 
the first Territorial Department of Library Serv- 
ice in 1955 was to provide Alaska with an agency 
could administer the Library Services 
Act. The federal program assisted the 
agency to add to its small staff and build its 
book collection. Field trips were made by the 
agency head to remote areas to develop small 


which 
new 


community libraries and establish book stations 
to which books could be mailed from Juneau. 
Financial grants were made to assist local public 
libraries. Ten new community libraries were 
established. In 1959, under statehood, the ter- 
ritorial department became a division of the 


state education department. 


{rizona—As a result of the federal program, the 
Department of Library and Archives received its 
first state appropriation to establish a new li- 
brary extension division. Most of the state and 
federal funds have been assigned to building a 
book collection for state-wide loan and reference 
service. Direct bookmobile and consultant serv- 
ice is also being given, state wide, to the limit 
of equipment and staff available. A cooperative 
library development project between Yuma city 
and county has been organized. 


regional libraries were 
developed: Arkansas Valley, Garland-Montgom- 
ery, Mississippi-Crittenden, White-Woodruff, and 
Hempstead-Nevada. Three regions were enlarged 


Arkansas—Five new 


and the Southwest Regional Library developed 
its first bookmobile service. By 1959, the state 
agency and state grant budgets had both in- 
creased by approximately 30 per cent over 1956. 


State funds are now totally supporting four new 
positions added to the state library agency to 
carry out the Library Services Act program. 


California—The State Library strengthened ex- 
tension services by adding two field consultants 
and other staff and by purchasing an exhibit 
bookmobile. A processing center was estab- 
lished at the State Library to serve sixteen mem- 
ber libraries. Three demonstrations of improved 
Butte 
service. 


county, 
Amador 


library service were successful. 
voted to support bookmobile 
county voted to continue cooperation with San 
Joaquin county for processing and improved 
reference and Joan services. Lassen and Plumas- 
Sierra County Libraries are coordinating their 
librarian. Santa Bar- 
not vote funds for 


services under one head 
bara however, did 
added reference and advisory services. 


Colorado—Four field librarians have been 
added by the State Library to work with four 
regions of the state. A seven-county demontra- 
tion in the Lower Arkansas valley was organ- 
ized with bookmobile similar five- 
county demonstration has been started in north- 
eastern Colorado, and a single one-county de- 
posit demonstration was established in a moun- 
tain county. The State Library appropriation 
increased 17 per cent in 1959 over the previous 


county, 


service. A 


Demonstration bookmobiles being inspected in 
Colorado. New demonstration bookmobiles make 
a hit at Colorado fair. The gentleman in the dark 
shirt is Gordon L. Bennett, state librarian. 





funds in the areas of the state 


lo« al 


plan increased 10 per cent. 


year and 


Connecticut—A_ central 


central book collection were organized in newly 


added field 


provide an expanded con- 


processing unit and a 


rented quarters. Two consultants 
were employed to 
sultant service in the eastern and western areas 
of the state. Workshops have been held on pub- 
lic relations, storytelling, and cataloging: and 
assistance has been given to the state library 


association in planning a workshop for trustees. 


Florida—The State Library’s extension services 
have been strengthened by the addition of two 
public library consultants and by added clerical 
staff. Increased book purchases have resulted in 
a 32 per cent increase in interlibrary loans. The 
State Library has sponsored two workshops with 
Florida State University, and one workshop with 
The first regional 


the State Library Association 


libraries in Florida were established—Suwannee 
and St. 


brat ies 


county li- 
were established and Alachua 
with the Public Li- 
brary). Rural livrary service in Orange, Leon. 


Lucie—-Okeechobee. Two new 
Collier 


(by contract Gainesville 


and Martin counties was improved. 


Georgia Two new regional libraries were es- 


tablished 
other 


and eight single county libraries 


joined regional systems. Six regional li- 
braries expanded or improved rural service, and 
31 improved their reference collections and 
service through special grants. Seventeen pro- 
fessional staff members were added throughout 
the regional systems. A study course for library 
trustees offered 


through the University’s Center for Continuing 


was developed and is being 


Education. State and local funds each show an 


increase of approximately $300 thousand be- 


tween 1956 and 1959. 
Guam—The territorial library has been strength- 
ened with the addition of two staff members and 
an enlargement of the book collection. One staff 
member has secured professional training. Sta- 
tion collections have been improved and _ en- 
larged and a station wagon purchased for de- 
Arrangements are under way to move the 


1959 to 


liveries. 
headquarters library in the fall of 
larger quarters. 

Hawaii—All rural residents have benefited by 
strengthening of services from the county li- 
braries of Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui, and from 
the Library of Hawaii. A bookmobile for adult 
services has been added, two professional li- 


brarians and other staff hired. Science, juvenile 


99 
= 


and young people’s book collections have been 
Arrangements for a_ professional 
both 


strengthened. 


survey of Hawaii libraries, public and 


school, have been completed. 


Idaho have been 
strengthened by hiring the first trained adminis- 
trator and by the addition of three more profes- 
sional librarians. books 


purchased in the 1957-59 biennium as in the 


Services of the State Library 


Twice as many were 
previous fourteen years. Six new library districts, 
five being county wide, were organized as the re- 
sult of 
district libraries to extend and improve services. 
The 1957 legislature tripled the biennial appro- 
priation for the State Library and increased it 
further in 1959. 


elections. Grants were made to seven 


Illinois—Warren 


Henderson county, which had no library. to es- 


county assisted neighboring 
tablish county-wide service. Result, a successful 


vote in Henderson and continuing cooperation 


TWO MORE STATES IN THE FOURTH YEAR— 


Delaware and Wyoming submitted State 
Plans for fiscal 1960 
proved and are now in effect, bringing 


which were ap- 
the total number of states and territories 
participating to 52. Allotments for the 
fourth year ave on the basis of the maxi- 
mum authorized appropriation, $7.5 mil- 
lion. 


between the two counties. The Southern Illinois 
regional library service was made a permanent 


state regional branch serving 34 counties. Other 


regional library systems, demonstrated with aid 
of LSA funds, are Illinois Valley, Prairie Trails. 
Savanna, and Kaskaskia. Institutes, workshops, 
and other in-service training meetings were held 
in area of cataloging, children’s work, reference, 
and cooperative practices. Two annual state-wide 
trustee workshops have been held. State Library 
appropriation has been substantially increased. 
lowa—Major projects were improving book col- 
lection and physical facilities of Traveling Li- 
brary Commission. Contracts were entered into 
by the state agency with Cherokee, Mason City. 
Cedar Falls, and Jefferson city to do field work 
areas of the. state. 


in specific geographical 


Grants of reference books and special advisory 
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services were made to 87 libraries meeting state 
standards. Other state agency level highlights 
are: increase in travel funds for consultant staff; 
improvement of book, recording, and 
films collection for interlibrary loan service. 
workshops and _ district 
meetings were held on improved library plan- 
ning, public relations, and cooperative projects. 
Assistance was given to seventy public libraries 
in improving collections and services. 


library 


Leadership-training 


Kansas—In 1956, the Traveling Libraries 'Com- 
mission had one trained librarian on its staff. 
Two field librarians and two clerks have been 
added and quarters provided’ and 
equipped. Two exhibit bookmobiles have been 
purchased Western Kansas _ extension 
office was opened in the college library at Hays. 
County-wide studies were started and the Stev- 
ens county report was completed. Regional work- 
shops were held for trustees and others were 
sponsored for librarians. 


larger 


and a 


Kentucky—Six regional libraries, Kentucky’s 
first, are being developed and include 34 coun- 
ties. The state staff has been strengthened by 
addition of three field 
librarians 


workers and six other 
working either in the 
in the regional systems. The 
state agency employed a library consultant for a 
limited period to work with the state Legislative 
Reference Commission in its survey of the state 


professional 


state agency or 


agency and public library service, including the 
library laws. The biennial appropriation for the 
state agency has been increased by $50,000. 


Louisiana—The state has accelerated its demon- 
program. Five were undertaken in the 
period 1956-59; Allen, St. Bernard, and Vernon 
have been successfully completed and two are 
still under way. A bookmobile service demon- 
stration was successfully completed in Caddo 
parish with an appropriation of $56,000 before 
the end of the demonstration period. Ten profes- 
sional librarians have been added in the demon- 
strations. A film describing the Louisiana dem- 
onstration program and showing the value of li- 


stration 


brary service to Louisiana citizens is in produc- 


tion. It is designed for use on television as well 
as for group meetings. 


Vaine—Interstate cooperation was initiated on 
a film circuit project with New Hampshire and 
Vermont, as well as cooperation with all other 
New England states on a film about library 
development in the New England region. Pro- 
fessional consultants and a specialist in chil- 
dren’s work were added to staff; state book col- 


lection was expanded and improved; a state-wide 
newsletter and other professional materials were 
distributed to libraries; and state agency head- 
quarters were improved. Three bookmobiles are 
giving direct service in designated geographical 
areas of the state. 
Maryland—Two libraries, Calvert 
and Carroll, were established and thirteen county 
libraries improved service. In 


new county 
counties, 
39 per cent of the special grants were spent for 
books; 34 per cent for additional staff; 21 per 
cent for bookmobiles, and 6 per cent for other 
equipment. Three counties contracted for tech- 
nical 


these 


processing service. Informal cooperative 
agreements have been developed in several other 
counties, including exchanges of materials and 
extension of reciprocal borrowing privileges. 

Massachusetts—A fourth state regional library 
northeast, was established: with 
books, bookmobile, and 
Services of the other three centers were ex- 
panded. A state wide newsletter has been started 


center, in the 


personnel, quarters. 


and an intensive in-service training program con- 
ducted in library administration, as well as in 
cooperative practices. Forty-two surveys of pub- 
lic libraries and an audio-visual 
center was set up in one of the regions. 


were made, 


Vichigan—State agency consultant staff in- 
creased, and collection of books for public li- 
brary development programs was enlarged. 
Stimulation programs and bookmobile demon- 
strations in several areas of the state were used 
to develop new or better library services. First 
phase of the state-wide study by State Library 
staff was completed. Oakland county study was 
completed and cooperative programs in north 
Oakland begun. Twelve community libraries in 
six northwestern counties are receiving books 
and technical assistance. 

Minnesota—The Library Services Act stimulated 
the enactment of the first state grant program for 
public The state agency has been 
strengthened by the addition of a field worker, 
clerical staff, and two demonstration 
biles Film and publication and_ in- 
service training programs have been expanded. 
Five new regional libraries serving five counties 
and two new county libraries have been estab- 
lished. Library service is available for first time 
to 68 thousand rural 
service to 269 thousand. 


libraries. 


bookmo- 
service, 


residents and improved 


Mississippi—Two new reg ‘ibraries 


established; one county lib 


were 
tended service 
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to an adjoining county by contract; one estab- 
lished regional added 
another increased its tax millage, and a third 
doubled its book budget. One new county system 
was established. The 
strengthened by addition of six professional staff 


library another county, 


state agency has been 
members (including four field librarians), and 
by increased book and essential equipment pur- 
chases. A state-wide conference on book selection 
resulted in improved book resources in local 
libraries. Forty-two counties strengthened serv- 
ices through larger book collections, improve- 
ment of physical facilities, and addition of book- 
mobiles and branches. 


Three regional libraries of three coun- 
established. Four 
pendent town libraries have merged with their 


Vissouri 
ties each have been inde- 
respective county libraries, resulting in strength- 
ened services for all. Two years of a three-year 
series of in-service training institutes have been 
completed. The addition of two field librarians 
and one other professional librarian has resulted 
in closer relationship between the state and local 
libraries. New teletype service from the State 
Library has increased interlibrary loan transac- 
The state 
agency produced a kinescope for TV and local 


tions by four thousand in one year. 
library usage and a sound and color filmstrip 
entitled “Building Your Regional Library.” Ten 
scholarships of $2000 each have been awarded. 
Two recipients have completed their courses and 


are at work in rural Missouri libraries. 


Montana—Two federations of libraries were or- 


ganized—the Northwest Federation serving two 
counties with 
leys Federation serving seven counties with seven 
libraries and 13 branches. Bookmobile service and 
centralized ordering, cataloging, and processing 
are provided. A state-wide film circuit has been 
established with the Great Falls Public Library 
as the center. The State Library Extension Com- 
mission has been strengthened with the addition 
of two professional librarians and clerical staff. 
The agency has moved to larger quarters. 


Nebraska—The South Central Regional Library 
was established to serve Harlan, Phelps, Frank- 
lin, and part of Kearney counties. Bookmobile 
service has and film 
started. Bookmobile service has also been estab- 
lished by the Rock County Library, and the 
service is extended to Loup and Keya Paha 
counties. The Public Library Commission has 
employed a consultant to supervise projects un- 
der the program. The first state-wide meeting of 
trustees was held as a governor’s conference. 


been extended services 
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four libraries, and the Five Val-' 


Vevada—A survey of public service in the state 
was made by a special consultant; the report 
recommended centralized cataloging, the use of 
bookmobiles, and the formation of three re- 
gional centers to be supported through coopera- 
tive financing. Two bookmobiles were demon- 
strated state-wide as part of a library promotion 
project, directed by a special consultant. Central- 
ized cataloging has been started at the State Li- 
brary for six county libraries. Grants have been 
made to eight county libraries for improving 
services such as lengthening hours of service and 
adding to the book collection. The State Library 


has opened a branch office in Las Vegas. 


New Hampshire—A branch of the State 
Library has been established and other branches 
strengthened. Four new bookmobiles have been 

signed to state branches, two field consultants 
added to the state staff, and eighty workshops 
held. At the State Library, a 15 per cent increase 
in book stock increased interlibrary loans 47 per 
\ unique state-wide public relations pro- 


new 


cent. 
gram by a professional firm has increased li- 
brary awareness and local library support sub- 


— 


New Jersey 
service center has been set up in southern New 
Jersey with a staff of six and a bookmobile to 
serve Cumberland, Gloucester, and Salem coun- 
ties. Book loans exceeded 113 thousand in less 
than one and a half years. Staff was added at 


A state agency tri-county library 


the state agency for more extensive fie!d work; 
new automotive and office equipment was pur- 
chased to handle demands from the field; lists 
of new books purchased by the state agency were 
distributed to all libraries; and regional insti- 
tutes, clinics, and workshops, and a state-wide 
two-day trustee workshop were held. 


Vew Mexico—Four regional branches. of the 
State Library have been established, serving 21 
of the state’s 32 

bookmobile, station wagon, and professional and 
clerical staff. Centralized cataloging for the re- 
started. been 
added at the State Library Commission to handle 
and questions. A 
workshop for trustees has been held. 


counties. Each region has a 


gions has_ been Personnel have 


special requests reference 


New York 
added, including specialists in young adult, ref- 
erence, and children’s services. A demonstration 
bookmobile was used in development of library 
systems. Other significant developments: 


Seven field advisory positions were 


a com- 
munication network by telephone and teletype- 
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writer among local and regional libraries and 
State Library; a substantial scholarship pro- 
gram; 51 regional workshops particularly in 
reference and children’s library work; six film 
circuits, and a central collection of recordings 
developed. 


North Carolina—A regional library, Northwest- 
ern, was formed by Allegheny, Stokes, and Surry 
counties; and a county library, Brunswick, was 
established. Rural library 
82 of the state’s 100 counties under plans sub- 
mitted by 64 counties and 8 regional library sys- 
tems. Fifty of the plans called for additional book 
and staff resources, and 32 called for extended 
bookmobile service. One field librarian and three 
other professional librarians, including a spe- 
cialist in adult services, have been added to the 
state staff. Reference and interlibrary loan serv- 
ices of the State Library were strengthened and 
teletype connection set up with the Interlibrary 
Center at the university. 


service improved in 


Vorth Dakota libraries have 
been organized, and four bookmobiles serve six 
counties. Another bookmobile, purchased with 
Federated Women’s Club funds, is used on ex- 
hibit. A 1957 law enabled establishment of 
county libraries if 51 per cent of the voters sign 
petitions. A county tax levy is made when the 
library is voted and state funds are granted until 


local tax collections are made. 


Three regional 


Ohio—Annual book purchases for state agency 
were tripled. The State Library provides book- 
mobile service to two bi-county systems. Demon- 
to Wood and 
completed. 


strations of improved service 
Hardin counties were successfully 
Bookmobile grants were made to five counties; 
centralized processing center for twelve libraries 
in eastern Ohio was established; and a series of 
workshops on book selection and reference work 


were held. 


Oklahoma—One of the first two regional library 
demonstrations was successfully completed with 


establishment of the Cleveland-Garvin-McClain 
Multi-County Library. Although the Osage- 
Pawnee multi-county demonstration failed to se- 
cure continuing local appropriations, the exist- 
ing local libraries were strengthened and re- 
ceived larger local appropriations. The state’s 
Library Extension Division program has been 
greatly strengthened through addition of two 
field librarians and four other professional li- 
brarians, including an-adult services specialist. 
Additional books and equipment, and an exhibit 


bookmobile have also contributed to the library 
development program. 


Oregon—The first state grant program for pub- 
lic libraries was established in 1957 to match 
federal funds, and grants have been made to 
nine counties. Three multi-county demonstra- 
tions have been started, five bookmobiles pur- 
chased, and three field consultants employed. 
Centralized cataloging has started in 
Clackamas county and in the North Coastal re- 
gion. Trustees and Jaycees have helped to carry 
on an active library promotion program. 


been 


Pennsylvania—State increased its 


fessional staff, improved its book collection, and 


agency pro- 
reorganized its administrative structure. An ex- 
tensive workshop and field visit program was 
carried out and a state-wide conference for li- 
brary trustees held. A survey of present and 
potential library service was made, which led to 
the creation of a Governor’s Commission on 
Public Library Development, to implement the 
recommendations of the survey. 


Puerto Rico—The Commonwealth’s established 
program for extension of service through com- 
munity libraries, bookmobile service, libraries in 
rural housing projects, and traveling libraries 
for rural “barrios” has been greatly strength- 
ened with added materials and clerical staff to 
help in processing these materials. With the 
arrival of the eighth bookmobile in the Com- 
monwealth, 65 new community stops have been 
added. traveling library collec- 
tions and nine housing project libraries have 
also been added to the service. Information about 
the public library program has been widely dis- 
tributed through TV and radio programs, news- 
papers, educational publications, and library ex- 
hibits. 


Seventy-seven 


Rhode Island—aA special unit of the Secretary 
of State’s office, Public Library Services in Rural 
Areas, was organized to administer the LSA pro- 
gram. A director, assistant director, clerical staff, 
and a bookmobile were added and new quarters 
were obtained. A book grant to rural libraries 
program, stressing reference materials was initi- 
ated. Books are ordered and processed by the 
state agency. A series of workshops have been 
held at headquarters. State consultant and book- 
mobile service has steadily increased. 


South Carolina—A new regional library has 


been legally established by Aiken, Barnwell, and 
Edgefield counties. The independent libraries of 
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Anderson county merged to establish a county 
system. As special projects, ten county library 


systems received grants of $2500 each for im- 


proved reference materials and services, and six 


participated in the personnel 


for the employment of intern- 


library systems 
project grants 
trainees under a work-study program. Improved 
reference materials at the State Library resulted 
in a 1000 per cent increase in interlibrary loan 
requests filled. Expansion and strengthening of 
the state agency services have been aided by the 
addition of a field librarian and two other 
including a reference serv- 


pro- 
fessional librarians, 
ices specialist. 
South Dakota—Two regional libraries have been 
organized and preliminary work has been started 
for the third. In the Northwest Regional Library, 
Butte and Harding counties have voted support, 
and in the northeastern part of the state, Brown 
county has also’ voted county library support. 
Centralized cataloging and 
vided by the State Library for the regional li- 
braries, and three bookmobiles have been placed 


The to larger 


processing Is pro- 


in service. state agency moved 


quarters, 
Service 


Regional Library 


two-year demonstra- 


Tennessee { new 
Center was established. A 
tion of service to seven counties successfully 
ended when each county formally affiliated with 
the regional center conducting the demonstra- 
tion. Improvement of rural library service was 
undertaken by three metropolitan library sys- 
tems through contract with the State Library. 
Ten professional librarians have been added in 
the state-wide program. An added state field 
worker has enabled the State Library to or- 
ganize its first state-wide trustee institute and 
the first state-wide meeting of all regional service 
center personnel. The State Library’s appropria- 
tion for public library service was increased by 
$50,000 a year. The legislature passed an act 
providing for a study by the State Legislative 
Council of the state’s public library program. 


Texas—A special staff of ten (including a di- 
rector, two regional supervisors, and project and 
bookmobile librarians) was added for rural li- 
brary service, to work in close cooperation with 
the extension division. The program of one-year 
multi-county bookmobile demonstrations is mov- 
ing ahead and bringing the first public library 
service to many areas, as well as encouraging 
greater cooperation among existing public li- 
braries. The first regional library demonstration 
way in the Coastal Bend area 


is now under 
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centering around Corpus Christi. Nine work- 
shops on better library practices have been held 
in regional locations and the first state-wide Trus- 


tees Institute was held in 1959. 


Utah—The legislature established its State Li- 
brary in 1957 and organization of the agency was 
the primary activity in the first year. Four book- 
mobiles have been purchased. Demonstrations 
are being provided to nine counties in two re- 
gions with the use of two bookmobiles. The 
State Library appropriation for 1960-61 was in- 
creased from $100,000 to $125,000, and the sup- 
port for local libraries has also shown a marked 
increase. 


Vermont—Five new bookmobiles, nine added 
staff members, and more books and library equip- 
ment have materially strengthened the state’s 
program and its regional centers. More field 
visits and workshop programs have been accom- 
plished and cooperatiye programs between li- 
braries have increased, Vermont is cooperating 
with New Hampshire on a joint publication, 


North Country Libraries. 


Virginia—The regional demonstration program 
in the state has been strengthened with books, 
equipment, and personnel. The Eastern Shore 
Regional Demonstration has been successfully 
completed and a demonstration is now under 
way in Wise 
Already-established county and regional libraries 
have received funds to strengthen their programs 
through books, personnel, and equipment, includ- 
ing new bookmobiles and extended bookmobile 
schedules. The State Library Extension Divi- 
sion has been strengthened by the addition of 
staff, and materials and equipment to improve 
their consultant work with the local libraries. 
Under the scholarship program, six scholarships 
have been awarded. 


county (a city-county region). 


Virgin Islands—The islands’ centralized library 
service has been strengthened through a great 
increase in materials staff to 
them. Many new library service outlets have 
been opened. St. John’s Island has its first per- 
manent library branch, and traveling library 
service to other points of the Island. St. Croix 
Island has the first bookmobile in the islands as 
well as materials and equipment to improve the 
libraries in towns of Christiansted and Frederick- 
sted. The central library of St. Thomas is now 
open more hours, and has improved its book 
The legislature has appropriated 
$12,500 in added funds for rural library exten- 
sion in the past two years. 


and by process 


collection. 
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Washington—The Columbia River Regional Li- 
brary was established to serve Chelan, Douglas, 
Ferry, Grant, and Okanagan counties, which 
cover an area of 15 thousand square miles. A 
bookmobile operates from the headquarters at 
Wenatchee, and another from each of the sub- 
centers at Omak and Moses Lake. Staff special- 
ists have been employed for the major services 
and 56 thousand books have been added to the 
region. Recordings and films are also available. 
Book catalogs for all libraries in the region have 
been provided. A color film, Yours for the Ask- 
ing, on regional library service was prepared by 
the State Library. 


West Virginia—The state commission initiated 
centralized book ordering and processing for its 
regional program, and expanded its staff and 
public relations activities. New quarters for 
agency were acquired; three bookmobiles were 
purchased; and a film on library use and de- 
velopment was produced. One demonstration, in 


Harrison-Upshur counties, was successful; and 
another was started in Marshall county. Refer- 
ence collections of sixteen libraries were 
strengthened, and training in use of reference 
materials was given. 


Wisconsin—Eight staff members were added to 
increase services; and book collection was in- 
creased to improve reference and loan work, in 
response to local library requests. A more inten- 
sive workshop program was undertaken, and a 
state-wide trustee conference was called by the 
governor. Demonstration bookmobiles have been 
used in several counties and regions. The Milwau- 
kee Public Library received a grant for exten- 
sion of its services to rural areas around Mil- 
waukee via bookmobile. A library processing 
center was set up for eighteen libraries in a five- 
county area. Scholarship funds for library train- 
ing have been made available and a grant was 
made to the University of Wisconsin for a state- 
wide library study. eco 


BUDGET MAKING BEGINS AT MIDWINTER 


This outline of the ALA budget-making proc- 
ess was written for officers and committee 
members of the Public Library Association, 
but it applies to all the divisions and ALA 
committees. It will be of value not only to 
those responsible for making budgets but also 
to the many other members of the Association 
who are interested in knowing how budgets 
are worked out in relation to desirable pro- 
grams. 

This may seem very early to remind all 
members of the Board of Directors and com- 
mittee members to begin thinking of plans for 
the next fiscal year and what funds will be 
needed to carry out the plans. However, the 
series of deadlines involved in the budgeting 
process make it most important that during 
the meetings of various groups at Midwinter, 
some thought be given to the future. 

A rough outline of the ALA budget-making 
schedule will help to emphasize this need. In 
order that funds may be available when the 
fiscal year 1960-61 begins next September 1, 
the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee meets in advance of the Montreal Con- 
ference to consider all budget requests and 
makes its recommendations to the Executive 
Board, which passes on the recommendations 
during the conference. 


This means that division boards must have 
budget requests prepared and submitted to 
ALA headquarters about May 1. Boards are 
also asked to show which items in their re- 
quests have top priority, and in order to make 


these decisions wisely, they need to know what 
all the requests are sometime before that date. 

All committees are allowed a small sum an- 
nually to cover postage and similar minor ex- 
penses of committee work; but if anything 
more ambitious is under consideration, funds 
will be needed in addition to this amount. 
PEBCO is always faced with more requests 
than it can grant. Programs which are well 
worked out and carefully budgeted have a 
much , better chance of favorable considera- 
tion than those which are very general or 
which request money without giving clear de- 
tails of how it is to be spent. 

In cases where the committee chairmen will 
continue through 1960-61, discussion at Mid- 
winter is somewhat less urgent. In cases where 
some other member of the committee is likely 
to be chairman next year, all the committee 
should have a chance to express opinions 
about the future development of the work of 
the committee. A little time taken at meetings 
this Midwinter will mean the committee can 
continue its work without a break in 1960-61. 
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veins OUT loud 


by Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 


dissociate Executive Director, American Library Association 





Durinc the third week of January the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company, with the 
cooperation of the American Library Associ- 
ation, will begin telecasting a series called 
Reading Out Loud. The thirty-minute pro- 
grams present distinguished Americans from 
a variety of fields reading to their children, 
grandchildren, or to other groups of children. 


{bove: Jose Ferrer reads to his wife and children 
from Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. Opposite: 
top, Jackie Robinson reads Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address and passages from Stephen Crane’s The 
Red Badge of Courage, to his wife and children; 
center left, her son John’s two daughters hear 
Urs. Eleanor Roosevelt read their grandfather’s 
favorite, “The Butterfly That Stamped” from 
Kipling’s Just So Stories; center right, Archi- 
bald MacLeish Walter de la 
Mare to four grandchildren at his New England 
country lower left, Eva Le Gallienne 
reads “The Ugly Duckling” to a group of neigh- 
borhood house children, from her own transla- 
tion of Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales; 
lower right, Pearl Buck’s reading of Chinese 
fables from Folk Tales of China, by Lim Sian-tek 
is attended closely by children of friends. 


reads poems by 


home: 


Among the people appearing on the pro- 
gram are Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt reading to 
her grandchildren from “Just So Stories”; 
Archibald MacLeish reading to his grandchil- 
dren from de la Mare’s poems; José Ferrer 
Jackie 
Robinson reading to his children from “The 
Red Badge of Senator John 
Kennedy reading from Nevins’ “Emergence 
of Lincoln”; and Eva Le Galliene reading to 


reading from “Huckleberry Finn”; 


Courage” ; 


a group of settlement house children from her 
own translation of Andersen’s fairy tales. The 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company was re- 
sponsible for securing the guests, and an 
ALA committee recommended the stories and 
books, though the final choice was left to 


the guests. The ALA committee screened and 
approved all of the programs. 

The series was directed and produced by 
Lewis Freedman. Mr. Freedman asked ALA 
to advise on the choice of reading matter, 
and a committee of the Children’s Services 
Division under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Augusta Baker, storytelling and group work 
specialist, New York Public Library, was ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Other members of 
the committee are Helen Sattley, director, 
School Library Service, New York City Board 
of Education; Mrs. Ruth Weeden Stewart. 
coordinator, Children’s Brooklyn 
Public Library; and Mrs. Ethna Sheehan, 
Children’s 
Borough Public Library. The committee has 
prepared a list of books for reading aloud, 
which may be duplicated for use in local 


Services. 


coordinator, Services, (Queens 


libraries. Single copies of the list may be ob- 
tained from ALA headquarters. Kinescopes 
of the separate programs in the series will be 


available later for purchase or rental. 

Reading Out Loud will be telecast. on the 
WBC stations: WJZ-TV, Baltimore; WBZ-TV, 
Boston; KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; KPIX, San 
Francisco; and KYW-TV, Cleveland, and the 
educational stations. It will be syndicated na- 
tionally without program charge to television 
stations, providing the broadcast carrying it 
is noncommercial. 

Studies have shown that Americans do not 
read as much as people of other Western 
countries, and many people think that the 
habit of reading aloud in families has de- 
clined. In the absence of statistics on reading 
aloud, in either the past or the present, it is 
better not to venture an opinion, but this very 
good series should encourage more of it, as 
good television programs have encouraged 
reading in many fields. Libraries will want 
to call this television series to the attention 


of their patrons. eee 
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THE EDITORS ANNOUNCE 
MARCH PUBLICATION 
FOR THE THIRTY-FIRST EDITION 
OF 


WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


TO WHICH LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


Newly revised, with more than 51,000 biographical list- 
ings, of which more than 5,500 have not previously been 
carried. Bound in new manner to minimize slumping of 
pages away from case, common fo all large books. 


$26.00 


Generous Discounts to Institutional Users 


MARQUIS—WHO'S WHO, INC. 


(Not for Profit) 
210 EAST OHIO STREET @ CHICAGO I], U.S.A. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO NEW 
WHO'S WHO ELIGIBLE 
FOR BOOK GIFTS 


With your order (or separately, 
if you have already ordered), send 
a note asking for details of the new 
Marquis program of assistance to 
libraries and library philanthropy. 

Under this program, it is pro- 
posed to establish at least 10,000 
branches of the Marquis—Who's 
Who Biographical Library (pictured 
at right) in institutions throughout 
the world, through donations by ARQUIS BIOGRA 
selected individuals, foundations, 
and corporations. 


et One LIBRARY 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin January 1960 





National Library Week 


in its third year 


The first two years of National Library Week were successful beyond 


belief in calling public attention to the pleasures and benefits of reading. 


This year the sights are being narrowed. NLW activities and programs 


will be concentrated on specific library objectives 


local, state, and 


national. Whether by design or accident, this happened in La Crosse, 


Wisconsin, last year 


Miss Thurow’s article tells how. Miss Bevis, who 


was executive director of NLW in the State of Washington last year, 


relates NLW objectives to state library objectives. The report of the 
National Library Week workshop shows that this year’s NLW state 
executive directors are working within this framework. Virginia Mathews’ 


editorial on page 7 puts library objectives in a broader framework: 


“Libraries are only as important as the purposes they serve.” 


NLW AND LOCAL LIBRARY 
GOALS—1959 IN LA CROSSE 


by Gertrude R. Thurow 


W nar is THere about National Library Week 
that sets it apart from the host of national 
weeks, such as pickle week, pencil week, do- 
mestic rabbit week, smile week, or any of the 
other eighty-five National Weeks sponsored by 
the Trade Promotion Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Adver- 
tising Council? One salutary feature is that 
we create an awareness in our public for 
books and the manifold resources and services 
of the library, but equally important are the 
unique opportunities this special occasion pro- 
vides for the library to recognize, pay tribute 
to. and encourage the activities and accom- 
plishment of individuals who have furthered 
the cause of education and merit special com- 
munity awareness. 


@ Miss Thurow is librarian of the La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Public Library. 


A COMMUNITY SEAWAY PROGRAM 


How to proceed in planning such a pro- 
gram? Coupled with community sensitivity 
and an awareness of its resources and talents 
are the needs expressed, the needs implied, 
the needs unmet, in addition to experiences 
shared. In La Crosse, sharing became the key- 
note. A member of one of our adult discussion 
groups insisted at the program planning meet- 
ing that one program be included on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and its implications for La 
Crosse. The expressed need was accepted, but 
this program was deferred until spring be- 
cause much new Seaway material was just 
then becoming available. 

And then we conceived the idea. It is this 
library’s policy to plan large public infor- 
mation programs on new subjects or those on 
which the community desires more infor- 
mation, whether it be a city-manager work- 
shop type of program or one on understanding 
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the satellites. Here was the need for Seaway 
information so we asked the adult discussion 
group if it would share this meeting with the 
community. They liked the idea. We wrote, 
among others, to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation at Messena, New 
York, for literature, and contracted with them 
for the film The Fourth Seaway; but better 
still, we had a natural for a speaker on the 
subject. Senator Alexander Wiley was actually 
“The Father of the Seaway”; furthermore 
here was a senator who had always espoused 
the cause of education and libraries loyally 
and vociferously. He was the man 
honor the channel had been named the Wiley- 
Dondero but had 
generally acknowledged his great efforts in be- 
half of this project. All it required was a 
letter. Senator Wiley agreed to speak if the 
meeting could be held before the Easter recess. 
Thus we decided on a prelude for National 
Library Week—the week before. 


A local radio station brought its mobile 


in whose 


Channel, Wisconsin not 


unit up to the station to welcome Senator and 
Mrs. Wiley, enabling the the li- 
brarian. and the announcer to hold an on-the- 


senator, 


spot interview. S. Janice Kee, executive di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 


Determining Local Goals 


National Library Week has developed in the 
framework of the conviction that reading is 
an important source of personal fulfillment; 
that only by making possible the intellectual 
development of every individual to the limits 
of his capacity will the national interest best 
be served; and that libraries of all kinds, as 
the means of making information accessible to 
all the people, should be fully used and prop- 
erly supported. 

To emphasize these convictions and gain 
their wide public acceptance has been the 
broad aim of the Library Week program. It 
is within the local community that the general 
awareness created by nationwide publicity 
must be interpreted in terms of local needs 
and opportunity, and translated into concrete 
action.—From the 1960 National 
Week Organization Handbook. 


Li brary 


A discussion of the St. Lawrence Seaway by 
Senator Alexander Wiley initiated the 1959 Na- 
tional Library Week program series in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. From left: Arthur Moody, chairman 
of Library Week in La Crosse last year; Senator 
Wiley; S. Janice Kee, executive director of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission; and Ger- 
trude R. Thurow, La Crosse city library director. 


mission, made the opening address at the meet- 
ing. The climax came after the meeting when 
the senator’s press releases, “Wiley Proposes 
Expansion of United States Libraries,” went 
over the nation’s wire service. When all the 
Seaway excitement broke loose in June, with 
the Wileys accompanying the presidential party 
on the Columbine to the Seaway dedication, 
we in La Crosse felt that we had had a sneak 
preview during National Library Week. 
MODERN ART 

Another library-sponsored group, the Li- 
brary’s Modern Art Study and Discussion 
Group, was responsible for the next public 
adult program of the week. The group was 
challenged to assist us with a public program, 
accepted, and appointed three committees 
one for program, one for the exhibit, and one 
for the reception. Walter Quirt, artist in resi- 
dence at the University of Minnesota, was 
secured as guest speaker and presented “Art 
and the Community,” an illustrated lecture 
combined with chalk-board demonstration. 
This was followed by an art exhibit and a 


coffee hour at the library. To everyone’s 


amazement over a hundred paintings by local 
Artist met artist: the 
public met the artists; and the artists took Mr. 
Quirt to their paintings to ask for constructive 
criticism. The general spirit of that evening 
and the camaraderie can be indicated but can- 
not be shared in an article. 


artists were exhibited. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 

The National Library Week Sunday after- 
noon kick-off event was an autographing party 
for children. Here was our opportunity to pay 
recognition to our area author, Emil Liers, 
author of An Otter’s Story, and of A Beaver’s 
Story illustrated by our own local art teacher, 
Ray Sherin. This was no run-of-the-mill auto- 
graphing party. Here were the Liers book char- 
living and lively trained otters—per- 
forming their stunts. Illustrator Sherin had the 
original sketches and drawings, including the 
book jacket, on exhibit. When it became obvi- 
ous that someone or something “had to give” 


acters 


because of overflow crowd, some adults oblig- 
ingly left to make way for children and their 
parents. 

And then there was Youth. Youth in our 
community had been working hard for several 
years earning money by car-wash and shoe- 
and with — student-faculty 
games, to raise money for the American Field 
Service Exchange program. We found five of 


shine _ projects, 


these teen-agers who had worth-while experi- 


ences in this program, but most of our com- 
munity had not realized nor profited by them. 
Would they do an evening program for Na- 
tional Library Week? In their typically en- 
thusiastic fashion “they'd be delighted to.” 
and they did delight. The exchange student 
from Germany was there; one of our girls 
had spent the summer in Finland, one in 
Switzerland, and one had been a member of 
the Teen Overseas Project to Europe; a boy 
had been in Germany. Here were first hand 
good-will builders. Here was international un- 
derstanding at its best. At the conclusion of 
the program the adults were envying them not 


In a special National Library Week program last 
year, the La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Library 
presented to young readers, mammalogist Emil 
Liers, who wrote A Beaver’s Story, and Ray 
Sherin, the book’s illustrator, art instructor at 
La Crosse’s Lincoln Junior High School. 


only their fine experiences but their poise and 
dispatch in sharing them with us. 

The La Crosse County Youth group’s Water 
Sports and Water Safety Program was held on 
the Saturday of National Library Week. The 
fact that the librarian is a member of the 
Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
made the library’s role in this program plan- 
ning an especially active one. Shortly before 
this meeting community agency heads from 
the fire department, police safety department, 
and Red Cross had served as preview consult- 
ants to the library for a film on rescue breath- 
ing. These men later consented to help with 
the youth safety program. The resuscitator 
squad of the fire department staged a demon- 
stration; the police traffic and safety repre- 
sentative talked on Rules of the Water Lanes 
and introduced the film, Rescue Breathing. 
Actual swimming pool demonstrations by 
youth, and rescue methods and life saving 
techniques were a novel attraction. Supple- 
menting the program were a book exhibit, 
lists of safety and life saving methods books 
and materials available at the library, and a 
pamphlet distribution. 

Three of the youth group assisted the li- 
brarian on the weekly Your Library Speaks 
radio program, which was devoted to Youth 
on this Saturday. A half-hour telecast with 
patrons and the librarian discussing adult 
books was the adult contribution. A mobile 
unit broadcast from the librarian’s office 
about National Library Week events com- 
pleted the broadcast series. 


HOBBY SHOWS AT BRANCH LIBRARIES 


At the branch libraries the Hobby Shows 
draw an enthusiastic audience. This has be- 
come an annual spring feature looked forward 
to by the public and the hobbyist. With sixty 
different exhibitors manning their tables to 
explain their hobbies, share their enthusiasm, 
and show others which of the library’s books 
and magazines had been most helpful in pur- 
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suing the hobby, this has become an exhila- 


rating event. Demonstrations of weaving, 


fly-tying, gem-cutting, and woodcarving at- 
tracted great interest. Sharing their skills, en- 
thusiasm, and results with fellow citizens is 
always the highlight, as was demonstrated 
when one woodcarver said to me: “I was 
afraid you weren't going to get here this time. 
I wanted you to see how much I’ve improved 
since last year. This book was a dandy guide. 
See, I’ve made this exactly like the model in 
the book.” With this tangible proof of the 
efficacy of the printed word, they “sell” our 
books along with their enthusiasm for their 
hobbies. At one branch library the historical 
society put on an antique show. Since it has 
no museum, the society looks forward to this 
annual public exhibit. Here, too, the Youth 
Science Exhibit projec ts were on display. Is it 


Will 


have to until some other local group takes 


worth while? we continue? We almost 
over, because each year the branch librarians 
report that people come up to them to report 
what they plan to exhibit the next year. 

The terminal Sunday had to be included in 
National Library Week for the observance of 
the seventieth birthday 
Main Library and the ninetieth of its forbear. 
the Young Men’s Library Association. To our 
great pleasure the Business and Professional 


anniversary of the 


Women’s Club accepted our invitation to serve 
as hostesses for the Anniversary Open House 
Tea, reciprocating in a measure for a legisla- 
tive workshop the library had helped them 
during their district 
Their surprise for us was a unique center- 


sponsor convention. 


piece—a huge birthday cake in the form of an 
open book with the names of the five head li- 
brarians inscribed with frosting on the open 


pages! As if this were not enough, they said 
that they had never been more proud of any 
public project they had undertaken. 


THEN THERE WAS MUSIC 

Music finally came into its own at this pro- 
gram when the local college octette performed, 
and our local pianist, Don Jonson, recently re- 
turned as a Ted Mack semi-finalist, rendered 
several piano numbers. Heartening was his 
declaration that it was finally his “privilege at 
last to do something for the library which 
has served me for so many years.” 

Reflections and evaluations after the Week 
found the librarians humbly Na- 
tional Library Week had truly been citizen’s 
week in our city. The library was the innova- 
tor, leading 
came to the fore with the actual execution of 
the projects that went into making our con- 
tinual library objective of “Adult Learning 
Through Libraries” a vital force. Our patrons 
and friends were selling our wares all week 


grateful. 


and suggesting, but the citizens 


in a myriad of living demonstrations. Implicit 
in all of the activities was the fact that books 
and the printed word are basic and vital, but 
they also illustrated how the educative process 
can be stimulated and vitalized with the aid of 
films, lectures, discussions, exhibits and hob- 
bies. demonstrations. and radio and T\ 
broadcasts with art and music. 

It made us realize how important it is to 
keep mending and improving this two-way 
highway on which the library goes out into 
the community to serve it, with the citizens 
and friends of all ages and talents coming in 
to us to help us with our program—citizens 
and friends doing the job effectively, enthusi- 


astically, and proudly. ded 


NLW AND STATE LIBRARY GOALS 
by Dorothy L. Bevis 


Nationar Library Week swings into its third 
year of planning and activity, promising to be 


a year of consolidation, of sound building 


upon what has already been done, of extend- 
ing strength into library programs, and of 
focusing upon specific library objectives. This 
means that more than ever the state library 


e Miss Bevis was 1959 NLW director, State of 
Washington. 
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associations have the opportunity to support 
National Library Week with the full under- 
standing that the aims of National Library 
Week are also the aims of the state associa- 
tions, 

The familiar slogan of National Library 
Week, 


America,” simply expresses the purpose of all 


“For a better-read, better-informed 


libraries 


to bring people and books together. 
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The person may be a senior citizen or a young 
adult, a business man or his small child, a 
housewife or a student, but he wants some- 
thing—fact or fancy, scientific data or how- 
to-do-it, sociological commentary or escape, 
research evidence or poetry. He wants the 
book or periodical or film or record which 
will deepen his knowledge, make for him a 
perceptive experience, make of him a “better- 
read, better-informed” American. National Li- 


“Our objectives go far beyond any project 
for the making, or selling, or lending of 
books. In effect, what we offer is an ex- 
panding opportunity for the nation’s li- 
braries to unite with all other interested 
elements of the community to stress those 
enduring values of goodness, beauty, wis- 
dom and understanding which are so es- 
sential to the survival and growth of a free 
civilization. No one could ask a greater 
privilege than to share in a program like 
this.’—William I. Nichols, chairman of 
the National Library Week Steering Com- 
mittee, in a letter to the ALA committee. 


brary Week is a vehicle for help in this pur- 
pose, and its objectives can well be related to 
state and national library objectives. 

The Week itself is a symbol, a symbol that 
reveals itself in neon lights, gay signboards, 
spirited window displays, hospitable gather- 
ings and unique observances in big and little 
communities. But the steady pull is in the day- 
in, day-out awareness of what books and read- 
ing and libraries mean, and the impetus that 
comes from the cumulation of interest and 
effort of lay citizens and librarians working 
together. Very few of us who have worked on 
the committees will ever forget the year’s total 
of newspaper clippings, the astounding record 
of TV and radio programs, the almost un- 
mentions 


counted announcements, the 


and inclusions of books and libraries where- 


spot 


ever we gave eye or ear. The sheer bulk of 


programing, if nothing else, made the public 


library-conscious as it had never been before. 

Sheer bulk of programing, however, is 
not enough. National Library Week is tied to 
the values for which libraries first came into 


being and the fundamental reasons for which 
they exist. It must not become merely an oc- 
casion to be celebrated like a birthday but 
must be an integrated part of the entire li- 
brary structure. A birthday party is good, but 
it is better still to know every day of the year 
that people cannot do without you! 

In 1959 many states proved this about Na- 
tional Library Week and it is hoped that in 
1960 more will do so. Last year the Columbia 
River Regional Library, the Library Services 
Act demonstration library in the State of 
Washington, reported: “We can’t really sepa- 
rate National Library Week from our own 
program, for everywhere we go to talk about 
library service we are talking about the things 
National Library Week stands for, and we are 
organizing our committees with this in mind.” 
Continuance of the demonstration library with 
local funds will be voted on in the fall of 
1960 (see Dorothy Cutler’s article in the Sep- 
tember ALA Bulletin). 

Members of state and local committees have 
been chosen because of civic interest, activity, 
prestige, and influence. Many of these persons 
have served National Library Week more than 
once. Many have gone beyond initial intro- 
duction to sustained participation and are now 
taking part on a year-round basis. Michigan’s 
billboard slogan was 


MAKE EVERY WEEK 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


and from citizen interest has been formed a 
strong lay group, the Michigan Council for 
Better Libraries, which will be active through- 
out the year, tying in with state association 
aims. 

State laws for libraries, clauses in proposed 
bills that might hurt libraries, clauses that 
might help, provisions in old laws that need 
to be done away‘ with, education for legis- 
lators as to the situations and plans for the 
libraries within the state—these are issues that 
can be understood and worked on by National 
Library Week committees. 

Do lay citizens who care about “a better- 
read, better-informed America” know what is 
happening to the tax base which pays for their 
libraries? National Library Week can help 
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them know about it through its citizen com- 
mittees as well as its pointed publicity. The 
library need not wait to call for help till the 
crisis occurs, 

The Year of the Standards is with us. We 
have the public library standards, the college 
the standards for under- 


library standards. 


graduate education for librarianship, and 
shortly will arrive the school library stand- 
ards. H. M. Robinson has written that “stand- 
ards do tend to bring about disturbing uni- 
formity” (see his “High Pressure Librarian- 
ship.” South African Libraries, July 1958), 
but in some of these fields we may be willing 
to put up with uniformity until public funds 
are available for at least the basic. minimum 
services, The standards are here, the minimum 
standards, and in order to be put into effect 
they must be made known. National Library 
Week is a natural vehicle for their promotion. 
The Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians has already de- 
cided that National Library Week 1960 is to 
be used to implement the new school library 
standards. The standards are to be the theme 
of programs and talks to the PTA and other 
influential groups. so that the public may be 
made sharply aware of the elements of a good 
school library program. This could be a focal 
point for the public and college libraries as 
well. 

National Library Week is a natural meet- 
ing place for ideas that will call attention to, 
spread information about, further the activi- 
ties of all kinds of libraries. It is not a “one- 
week publicity shot.” although publicity has 
proved its value in the reiteration of library 
concerns, in the bringing in of new users and 
readers, and in the inauguration of library 
programs which have helped achieve overall 
library aims. 

It is this last emphasis which now needs to 
be stressed. National Library Week is success- 
ful only to the degree that the grass roots 
make it successful. Ideas and promotion ma- 
terials flow from National Library Week head- 


quarters, immediate events for April are im- 
portant, but it is the weaving of the aroused, 
intelligent interest of lay citizens into the long 
pattern of the library and its life that is of 
vital significance. Why? Because a library is 
a good thing to jhave in the community? Well, 
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of course—but the real reason is that a li- 
brary holds courage and wisdom and love and 
faith and skepticism and anger and hate and 
ordinary living and living above the heights 
and manual dexterity and spiritual flights and 
experimental data and humor and satire and 
idealism and historical fact and art and music 

the whole desperate, exuberant life of the 
human being is there, and anyone may par- 
take of it. There is no other such open door 
in the world. eee 
\ descriptive brochure listing 1960 National 
Library Week promotion aids, containing an 
order form with a complete list of prices, is now 
available. One of the new offerings is a mullti- 
piece, brilliantly colored mobile, carrying out 
the “Open Wonderful New Worlds” theme. 
Write Promotion Aids Folder, National Li- 
brary Week, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 7 


better year in which to demonstrate that li- 
braries and books are at the very heart of 
education and 
may never come again. 

Shouldn’t we be working, harder and more 
intelligently than ever before, with all the 
other groups whose basic interest is in pro- 
viding inspiration and knowledge for people 
to grow on? Shouldn’t we be working to 
arouse the people to wake up and use their 
freedom to read, their right to pursue indi- 
vidual purpose, before it is too late? Shouldn’t 


freedom-with-responsibility 


we be setting libraries squarely in a larger 
context of national educational 
trends, organization activities, media devel- 
opment, and sociological change? : 

We should, and we can feel proud to know 


that we are trying. that we started several 


purpose, 


years ago to develop a special program that 
would help us to do all these things and more. 

All this, and more, is what National Library 
Week is about. 

We can be thankful that in a year that pre- 
sents such an extraordinary opportunity we 
are ready with a program built on a solid 
foundation of two -years’ experience—a_ pro- 
gram that can help us bring reading and li- 
braries into the center of the national scene. 
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NLW WORKSHOP FOR STATE 


Panelists at one of the workshop sessions in- 
cluded the three Eleanors on the ALA staff 
seated, from left, Eleanor Ahlers, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School 
Librarians, Eleanor Ferguson, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of State Li- 
braries and the Public Library Association, and 
Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary of the Adult 
Services Division and the Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries. They were photo- 
graphed with Phyllis Maggeroli (seated, right), 
adult education consultant for the Illinois State 
Library, who moderated the panel, and Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director of 
ALA and staff liaison to the National Library 
Week Committee, who opened and closed the 
workshop. Richard B. Harwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, was also a member of this panel. The 
staff of the workshop also included John Robling 
and Virginia Mathews, director and assistant 
director of National Library Week; Ruth Warn- 
che, director of the Library-Community Project; 
and Dorothy Kittel, assistant for the ALA mem- 
bership promotion program. 


THE DECISION to continue National Library 
Week through 1962 presents the state library 
associations, which assume the responsibility 
for NLW activities in their states, with the op- 
portunity to do some long-range planning for 
these activities and to tie them in more closely 
with plans for library development within 
each state. This opportunity was the theme of 
a National Library Week workshop held in 
Chicago November 10 and 11, 1959. The ex- 
ecutive directors of NLW from eighteen states 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 


were present. National Library Week and 
ALA staff were in charge of the workshop. 

At the first session David H. Clift, execu- 
tive director of ALA, gave some of the rea- 
sons why library service needs are not being 
met more rapidly: 1) lack of considered reali- 
zation on the part of educators, legislators, 
and laymen of the integral and extensive role 
of the library in the educational facilities of 
the nation; 2) the fact that many of those in a 
position to give impetus to library service, 
while believing wholeheartedly in its impor- 
tance, assume without thinking that the facili- 
ties are wholly adequate; and 3) the fact that 
librarians have become so engrossed in the 
separate areas of rapid library development 
that they have neglected consideration of a 
national and integrated view of library service 
as a whole. 

“We are making dispersed attacks upon 
the total problems,” he said, “but we have not 


as a profession soberly anticipated the pro- 
found changes that those with social judgment 
and perspective tell us will come to this coun- 


try within the next generation—changes that 
may require sweeping alterations in the con- 
cepts and services of our social, cultural, and 
educational agencies, among which are the li- 
braries of every type and kind and size.” 
The workshop continued with a panel dis- 
cussion on how objectives for state library de- 
velopment could be related to national needs. 
The panelists based their presentation on 
statements of objectives which had previously 
been collected from the state executive direc- 
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Executive directors of state committees for Na- 
tional Library Week who attended the November 
10-11 workshop in Chicago. Seated, left to right, 
Oscar C. Everhart, Miami Beach, Fla., Public 
Library; Marjorie Flood, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh; Veronica Cary, Division of State Li- 
brary Archives and History, Trenton 10, N.J.; 
Elda Colombo, Chicago Public Library; Douglas 
Weiser, Michigan State Library, Lansing; Sara 
Jaffarian, Public School Libraries, Greensboro, 
V.C.; Camille Radmacher, Warren County Li- 
brary, Monmouth, Ill.; Mrs. Shirley K. Stephen- 
son, Library School, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge; Mrs. Trene Strieby, Eli Lilly 
Company Library, Indianapolis. Standing, left to 


Mrs. Dula Reid, Falkner-Van Buren Re- 


right, 
tors, The discussion brought out the necessity 
of drafting such statements so that they will 
be understandable and meaningful to laymen. 
The need for more books, more staff, more li- 
braries must be stated in terms of the needs of 
the individuals whom the library serves; it 
should not be assumed without proof that 
more books and libraries will automatically 
insure more and better readers. By the same 
token, 
there is some means of communicating and in- 


such statements are effective only if 
terpreting them to the public. 

The second session of the workshop in- 
cluded a discussion of how National Library 
Week could help the states attain their objec- 
tives for library development, based on this 
generalized statement of state goals: 

To provide an opportunity for every indi- 
vidual in the state to develop to his maximum 
capacity by making available to him appro- 


priate library services and materials. 
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gional Library, Conway, Ark.; Josephine B. Far- 
rington, St. Louis Public Library; Louis Hinkley, 
Baltimore County Library, Towson 4, Md.; Mrs. 
Vildred M. Kearns, 4dministration 
Hospital, Lexington, Ky.; Clara Hart, Cuyahoga 
Public Library, Cleveland 13; Edward Howard, 
Lawrence, Kan., Public Library; Elizabeth Cole, 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, Columbia; 
Leonard Archer, Oshkosh, Wis., Public Library; 
Philip Ogilvie, Roanoke, Va., Public Library; 
Jack P. Spear, New York State Library, Albany; 
De Lafayette Reid, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. Miss Colombo represented Gertrude E. 
Gscheidle, chairman of the Chicago NLW com- 
mittee; Mr. Reid attended as a representative of 
the Illinois state library agency. 


V eterans 


To accomplish this by planning and devel- 
oping: 1) communication with the general 
public and responsible leadership, 2) appro- 
priate library legislation and adequate funds, 
and 3) cooperation among all types of librar- 
ies in order to facilitate maximum service and 
to avoid wasteful duplication of effort. 

The most interesting session was a role- 
playing demonstration of a state National Li- 
brary Week committee meeting. Discussion of 
this lively bit of play-acting brought out the 
need for having established objectives for li- 
brary development in the state to which NLW 
activities could be related and the need for 
briefing committee members on the library sit- 
uation in the state and on the aims of NLW. 

In her summary of the workshop Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director 
of ALA, drew an analogy between random 
publicity and random reading, noting the in- 
efficiency of random publicity compared with 
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that of publicity directed toward specific 
goals. She concluded: 

“National Library Week provides us with 
one of the best tools we may ever have to tell 
the people of the states and the nation what a 


good library is; what it can mean to people; 
how our libraries stand now; what we need 
to do to make them better. An interested and 
informed group of prominent people on a 
state National Library Week committee can 
be a great potential strength throughout the 


entire year for the improvement of library 
services. This is one of the major purposes 
of the state committee that should never be 
lost sight of. Properly motivated they will 
work for libraries wherever their support is 
needed, to help pass the needed legislation, to 
put over a bond issue, to help achieve the new 
building, to create a climate of opinion about 
libraries that will make the attainment of 
good library service for all the people of the 
state and the nation a reality.” eee 


ALA SPONSORSHIP AND SUPPORT OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The ALA Council voted at the Washington Con- 
ference to with the National Book 
Committee in sponsoring National Library Week 
for three more years. The dates for 1960 are 
April 3-9. 

President Powell is chairman of the ALA 
Committee on National Library Week, which is 
made up of the executive directors of the state 
NLW committees (see page 000). Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, deputy executive director, is ALA staff 
liaison, and in that capacity works closely with 
the national Steering Committee as well as with 
the ALA committee. 

John S. Robling continues as director of Na- 
tional Library Week, and Virginia Mathews as 
assistant director, supported by members of the 
staff of the National Book Committee (24 West 
10th Street, New York 18), including Helen Lee, 
appointed to take charge of publicity, and Ed- 
ward Teller in charge of production. 

Chairman of the national Steering Committee 
is William I. Nichols, editor and publisher of 
This Week. Vice chairmen are Bernard Barnes, 
vice president, Time, Inc., and ALA President 
Benjamin Powell, librarian, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, N.C. 


cooperate 


Other librarian members of the Steering Com- 
mittee are Lillian L. Batchelor, supervisor, 
Philadelphia Secondary School Libraries; Emer- 
son Greenaway, director, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; Margaret C. Scoggin, coordinator, 
Young Adult Services, New York Public Library. 

Other members of the Steering Committee are 
Charles B. Anderson, president, American Book- 
sellers Association; Douglas M. Black, president, 
Doubleday and Company; Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president, Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Louis G. Cowan, president, CBS' Television 
Network; Harold K. Guinzburg, president, Vik- 
ing Press; Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., president, 
Magazine Publishers Association; Dan Lacy, 
Managing director, American Book Publishers 
Council; Freeman Lewis, executive vice presi- 
dent, Pocket Books, Inc.; Donald E. McGannon, 
president, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company; 
Elmo Roper, Elmo Roper and Associates; Leo 
Rosten, Board of Editors, Look Magazine; 
Whitney North Seymour, Simpson, Thacher and 
Bartlett; Norman H. Strouse, president, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company; Theodore Waller, vice 
president, Grolier Society, Inc., and Americana 


Corp. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article 
VII, Section 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Sec- 
tion 6(a) and 6(b), the Council Nominating 
Committee submits the following slate of can- 
didates for election by Council to the Execu- 
tive Board for the terms noted: 


EXECUTIVE BoARD 


For the term 1960-64- 
elected from each bracket of two candidates. 


One person to be 


Margaret Moss, director of school librar- 
ies, Madison, Wis. 

Miriam E. Peterson, director, Division 
of Libraries, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Margaret M. Kinney, chief librarian, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Bronx, New York City. 
Thelma Reid, chief librarian, San Diego 
City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each 
nominee, will be distributed to voting mem- 
bers of Council at Midwinter when the elec- 
tion will be held. 


HARRIET L. ROURKE 
MABEL K. JACKSON 
CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, chairman 
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W: CANNOT Say an official good-by to 
Leora Lewis without attempting to 
tell her and her many friends how much she 
has meant to us and to express our apprecia- 
tion of the significant contributions she has 
made to our organization, to her profession, 
and to educational books for boys and girls. 

During 1933 and 1934 Frank Compton 
visited many of the library schools of the 
country seeking advice and suggestions for 
improving reference books for children and 
young people. He became convinced that 
the best way to achieve his objective was 
through some plan which would make it 
possible for trained librarians and conscien- 
tious publishers to work more closely to- 
gether toward a common goal. 

No one knew just how to develop such a 
plan, so Frank decided to select a good 
librarian and leave it up to her. He chose 
Leora Lewis, who thus became the first 
trained librarian to assume a major position 
with an encyclopedia publisher. Indeed, she 
was one of the pioneer librarians in the en- 
tire field of publishing. 

Miss Lewis at the time of her appoint- 
ment was a well-trained, successful librarian. 
She had attended the South Dakota School 
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of Mines and the University of Iowa and 
had taken her work in Library Science at the 
University of Illinois. She had been librarian 
of the Public Library at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, and director of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission. She had served 
as president of the League of Library Com- 
missions, a national organization of State 
Library Extension Agencies affiliated with 
the American Library Association and later 
absorbed by the A.L.A. Before she became 
a librarian Leora Lewis worked in her father’s 
law office and as ‘‘city’’ reporter on a small- 
town daily newspaper, where she covered 
everything from baseball to politics. 

When Miss Lewis came to Compton 

headquarters in 1935, she named the new 
department she was to build the Library 
Service Department, and she has made it 
just that—one of service to librarians, serv- 
ice to the Compton editors and publishers, 
and service to young people everywhere. 
Shortly after Leora started, she was fortunate 
in securing the aid of Una Lowitz as assist- 
ant director. Mrs. Lowitz was a graduate of 
Huron College, had taken some library 
training at the University of Iowa, and had 
been a staff member of the South Dakota 
Free Library Commission for ten years. In 
1947, the department was further strength- 
ened by the appointment of Nancy Hoyle 
as associate director. At the time of her 
appointment Nancy Hoyle was head of the 
Department of Library Science at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and formerly had 
been assistant state supervisor of school 
libraries for Virginia. 

The activities of the Department of Library 
Service are too numerous to mention in the 
space available, but they are all directed to- 
ward carrying out the original service objec- 
tives outlined by Miss Lewis and Mr. 
Compton in 1935. These were: 

1. To keep the officers and editors of the 
company in touch with the thinking, 
ideas, and objectives of the library pro- 
fession; 
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. To observe and report to the Compton 
staff new developments and new needs 
in library service for young people; 

. To bring to our editors and officers the 

advice and judgment of librarians on 
the type of educational materials that 
children and young people need and 
like; 
To keep librarians throughout the 
United States and Canada in touch with 
Compton ideas and informed about 
changes and revisions of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Compton and Miss Lewis decided at 
the start that the only way to attain these 
objectives was by earning the confidence, 
respect, and friendship of librarians and that 
the best way to do this was to build and 
maintain the department on a professional 
basis. There has never been the slightest 
deviation from that decision. 

During the 25 years since Leora Lewis 
joined the Compton organization, she has 
widened and deepened her interest in her 
profession, made extensive and valuable 
contributions to Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, built the finest library service and 
research department in the publishing field, 
and organized a strong Library Advisory 
Group to work with our editorial director. 
She has aided the editorial department in 
securing contributors such as Carl Carmer, 
James Daugherty, Frances Clarke Sayers, 
Evelyn Stefansson, Alice Dalgliesh, Jeanette 
Eaton, Ruth Sawyer Durand, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt and Jacqueline Overton. She has 
helped develop the very useful Compton 
bibliographies and many important articles 
in the field of literature for children. She has 
written several articles for the encyclopedia, 
including a section on Reading, and has 
edited a number of others, among them the 
article on Libraries. 


In the fall of 1935 Miss Lewis initiated 
the column ‘Compton Comment,’ which has 
appeared regularly in library publications 
ever since. Her booklets ‘Continuous Re- 
vision at Compton's’ and her annual ‘High 
Lights of One Year's Program of Continu- 
ous Building’ were effective and very useful. 
Perhaps Leora’s most spectacular achieve- 
ment was planning and directing the 
famous ‘‘second Lewis and Clarke expedi- 
tion” in which F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany sponsored Frances Clarke Sayers in a 
nation-wide lecture tour on Children’s Read- 
ing which continued for nearly two years. 
This “expedition” was described in the 
August 1954 issue of the Library Journal. 

In the ‘Compton Comment’ that appeared 
in the December issues of most library peti- 
odicals, Leora Lewis introduced with enthu- 
siasm Ray M. Fry, who on Jan. 1, 1960, 
succeeds her as director of the Library Serv- 
ice Department. Mr. Fry, former director of 
the Rosenberg Public Library in Galveston, 
Tex., and well known as a young people's 
librarian, has been working with Miss Lewis 
much of the time since September. This we 
feel insures a continuity in the work of the 
department which would have been difficult 
to achieve without this overlapping period. 

They have been a great 25 years, Leora! 
We hope that you'll remember them, as we 
will, as happy, rewarding, fruitful years of 
worthwhile work and accomplishment. It 
has been a privilege to know you and to 
work with you. We wish you many happy, 
satisfying years to come. 


For the members of the 
Compton organization 
by 
C. E. Snell, President 
F, E. Compton & Company 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET «¢ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE gyi BY Sno Dart 


Bro-Dart library furniture is built with oe +49 
, we It wit When it’s made by 
expert craftsmanship in our own modern . 
l: } 1 desi ad as h Ri Bro-Dart 
plant, and designed to give the ultimate 
in enduring service and beauty. You are 
cordially invited to visit us and see how Investigate our free library plan- 
your furhiture will be made. ning service, and let us design 
vour interior to fulfill completely 


It’s made for you 


its needs 


Send for Bro-Dart’'s 
catalog of its com 
plete line of library 


furniture 


Bro Dart 


INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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New A.L.A. Basic Book Collections 


Wondering which books to buy for your library? ? Whether you are just beginning a col- 
lection or enlarging one, these tools will he ‘Ip you provide a well-balanced working collec- 
tion which will support and enrich the curriculum and appeal ‘to children’s reading 


interests. 


for Elementary Grades 


for Junior High Schools 


In brand new editions 


Each of these standard guides lists and annotates a balanced, selection of over 1000 in 
print books and magazines carefully chosen by a specially qualified editor with the 
assistance of practicing school librarians, classroom teachers, curriculum supervisors, and 
other educators represented by consultants from the American Library Association, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De po nt, National Education Associa- 
tion, National Council of Teachers of English, National Science Teachers Association, 
and the Association for Childhood Education International. 

Arranged according to the Dewey Decimal System, the guides give annotations, com- 
plete buying and cataloging information, classification numbers, subject headings, and 
availability of Wilson cards for each title listed. Additional titles are suggested in the 
annotations. Increased coverage in science and the useful arts reflects today’s curriculum 
needs. The complete cataloging and buying information and the complete subject, title, 
and author indexes will simplify the work of the librarian, teacher or administrator. 


Coming this month. Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, 7th ed., Miriam Snow 
Mathes, ed. Annotates and recommends 1000 books and magazines for grades K-8, grade 
levels shown for each book, and special sections for picture and easy books. 136 pages, 
regular price $2.00 

Coming in February. Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, 3rd ed., Margaret 
V. Spengler, ed. Annotates and recommends 1000 books and magazines for grades 6, 7, 
and 8. 144 pages, regular price $2.00 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Issued twice-monthly, reviews current books for children, young people, and adults espe- 
cially recommended for library purchase by librarians. Features the unique reviews of 
encyclopedias and other reference works, both recommended and not recommended. 


23 issues. Regular price $6.00 


A.L.A.’s Special Combination Price Offer 
Either of the new Basic Book Collections . . . for Elementary Grades . . . for Junior High 
Schools may be purchased with any new or additional subscription to the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin for the special combined price of only $6.75. 


Check the saving—then place your order at once for the combination that best covers 
your book selection needs. 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, II. 
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Library technology at work 


1 six-month progress report and an invitation to librarians and manufacturers, 
by Frazer G. Poole, director, ALA Library Technology Project 


Tue Library Technology Project grew out of 
a proposal made in 1957 by Melville J. Rug- 
gles of the Council on Library Resources. Mr. 
Ruggles’ proposal was followed by the Library 

Feasibility Study 
John H. Ottemiller. associate li- 
of Yale The feasibility 


study served primarily to determine the in- 


Technology conducted in 
1958 by 
brarian University. 
terest of librarians in a standards program 
and to investigate the many aspects of stand- 
ardization and technology that such an un- 
dertaking might include. Mr. Ottemiller’s re- 
port, which recommended that ALA undertake 
a standards program, was endorsed by the 
Library Administration Division of ALA, and 
in turn forwarded to the Executive Board, to- 
gether with a recommendation that the Ameri- 
can Library seek a grant of 
$136,395 to support the project for two years. 
The Executive Board concurred, the grant was 


\ssociation 


approved, and the project was formally estab- 
lished on May 1, 1959. 

The first six months of LTP’s operation 
have served in part as a continuing feasibility 
study. In addition, the project staff has been 
concerned with the accumulation of technical 
data (including standards and specifications ) 
covering equipment and supplies; and with 
the development of plans for future opera- 
tions. 

The Library Technology Project is a broad- 
ly conceived research-testing-standardizing 
program in the field of library supplies, equip- 
ment, and systems, intended to provide librari- 
ans with a source of technical information and 
assistance not previously available to the pro- 
fession. The development of standards for 
equipment and supplies is basic to the pro- 
gram. 

The feasibility study developed a number 
of specific recommendations for action that 
are the foundation of the project’s three major 
objectives: 1) to make available to librarians 
useful and scientifically determined standards 
and specifications for all of library 
equipment and supplies; 2) to identify and 
plan areas of research that might result in the 


j 


ypes 


it 


development of new or improved systems, 


equipment, and supplies in the library econ- 
omy; and 3) to provide an information serv- 
ice for librarians covering materials, equip- 
ment, and systems, and to keep librarians in- 
formed on the many phases of a standardiza- 
tion program. 

1. Collection and Dissemination of Standards 

Information 

The feasibility study showed the existence 
of a large body of standards information, in- 
cluding standards and specifications as well 
as testing data on many types of equipment 
and supplies. Much of this information, it was 
believed, would be of substantial value to li- 
brarians if it could be collected, edited, and 
published. 

As a result. the accumulation of standards 
information which might prove of value to the 
profession has been one of the major tasks of 
the project during its first months of exist- 
ence. and many hundreds of standards and 
specifications are now on file in the project 
office. This injormation covers a wide range 
of products, including adhesives, duplicating 
equipment, library furniture and shelving, 
office machines, and others. 

These standards and specifications have 
been assembled from many sources, including 
the Federal Supply Service, the military serv- 
ices, manufacturers of library supplies and 
equipment, state and municipal purchasing 
agents, and associations such as the American 
Hotel Association and the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing. 

The project’s next task is to review and 
analyze this collected standards information 
and to select those materials that will provide 
librarians with practical and useful tools with 
which to improve the quality of their pur- 
chases. Such standards and specifications will 
be published by ALA, as will pertinent testing 
data. 

A first review of the material already col- 
lected indicates that there are numerous items 
of library equipment and supplies for which 
good specifications do not exist. In these in 
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stances, the project hopes to undertake test- 
ing and research programs which will lead to 
their development. The Council on Library 
Resources has indicated that it will give con- 
sideration to requests from the Library Tech- 
nology Project for funds to undertake testing 
programs that give promise of producing valid 
results. Three such projects have already been 
submitted to the Council. 


2. Development of New or Improved Equip- 
ment and Supplies 


The identification of areas of research that 
might result in new or improved equipment, 
supplies. and systems, as well as their ulti- 


e Frazer G. Poole, 
on leave from Santa 
Barbara College of 
the University of 
California where he 
is assistant librarian, 
is director of the 
Library Technology 
Project. His previ- 
ous experience in- 

cludes work at the 

University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; a year in the quality 
control department, of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany; U.S. Navy experience as an aerological 
officer; and teaching at Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. 

Forrest F. Carhart is senior editorial assist- 
ant of LTP. He was formerly chief of the 
Public Service Division of the U.S, Air Force 
Academy Library at Colorado Springs; has 
served as librarian of the Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center at Lackland Air Force 
Base; and has worked in the libraries of the 
University of Denver, lowa State College, and 
West Virginia University. 

Mrs. Gladys Piez is junior editorial assist- 
ant for the project, and the secretarial staff 
consists of Miss Wendy Jo Burt and Mrs. 
Julie Jensen. 

The Library Technology Project occupies 
offices on the fourth floor of the National 
Sporting Goods Association Building, around 
the corner from the ALA headquarters build- 
ing. However, mail should be addressed to the 
main building at 50 East Huron, Chicago 11. 


mate development, is undoubtedly the most 
difficult to achieve of the project’s three basic 
objectives. Research and development on any 
scale is a slow and costly process. In this case, 
also, the Council on Library Resources has 
indicated that it will give consideration to any 
proposal that may produce useful results. One 
proposal for the development of a new and 
major item of equipment for library use was 
submitted to the Council in October, and the 
project staff is now at work on other ideas 
for new equipment that were suggested dur- 
ing the feasibility study. The project welcomes 
additional suggestions from librarians for 
items which they would like to see developed 
under this program. 

While the project, with the assistance of 
the Council on Library Resources, will itself 
undertake the development of new equipment 
and supplies, it also recognizes the fact that 
there are many instances in which the manu- 
facturers may be willing to assume this re- 
sponsibility for new developments. Mr. Rug- 
gles in his original proposal commented that 
“manufacturers have probably overlooked the 
potential demand of libraries,” and he quotes 
one expert in automation and office machines 
as saying, “If the requirements of libraries 
for new machines and equipment were made 
known, several manufacturers would become 
interested in developing items to meet these 
needs.” Thus, another function of the Library 
Technology Project is to serve as a liaison 
agent between the library profession and the 
manufacturers. 

One such development has already oc- 
curred. During the course of the feasibility 
study it was suggested that librarians and 
archivists would welcome a rustproof paper 
clip for use on permanent records and docu- 
ments. This suggestion came to the attention 
of one of the library suppliers, and as a result, 
a stainless steel paper clip is now on the 
market. LTP hopes that there will be a similar 
interest in developing new or improved library 
equipment among other manufacturers. 

Other suggestions from librarians for the 
development of new equipment which may be 
of interest to manufacturers will be submitted 
for consideration to the appropriate firms by 
LTP. Similarly, the project welcomes sugges- 
tions for improvements in existing products. 
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3. Technical Information Service 

The third of the project's three major ob- 
jectives is to provide librarians with a tech- 
nical information service covering materials. 
machines, equipment, and systems that may 
be useful in library 
service the project believes will benefit small 


operations. This is a 


and medium-sized libraries in particular. 
To provide this service, LTP has acquired 
an unusually comprehensive collection of 
equipment and supply catalogs and a library 
of technical literature. Useful contacts have 
been made with suppliers and manufacturers, 
with testing laboratories, and with research 
and development organizations. Members of 
the LTP staff 


scheduled with 
facturers of library equipment and supplies in 


have visited or have visits 


many of the major manu- 


order to acquire a better knowledge of the 
manufacturing processes involved. Informa- 
tion on sources of supply for unusual items of 


equipment will also be furnished by the 


project. 

During the last few months the Library 
Technology Project has received numerous 
suggestions from librarians for new and im- 
proved supplies, equipment, and systems. Some 
of the ideas now being seriously considered 
will undoubtedly result in useful developments 
for libraries and the project staff is anxious 
that librarians continue to submit such ideas. 

Suggestions, or information, 
should be addressed to the Library Tech- 
ALA headquarters. The 
number is DElaware 

eco 


requests for 


Project at 
telephe yne 


nology 
project's 
7-4740. 


TWO NEW GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 


The “proposal for the development of a neu 
and major item of equipment for library use” 
mentioned in Mr. Poole’s article was approved 
by the Council on Library Resources after his 
article was set in type. This and a second proj- 
ect begun at the same time are described below. 


In November the Library Technology Project 
received a grant of $20,000 from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., to be used to de- 
velop a mechanical book-labeling device to 
replace the present hand methods. 

Research and development work on _ the 
hook-labeling machine will be done through a 
contract with the Battelle Memorial Institute 
of Columbus, Ohio. Each year many millions 
of volumes are added to the collections of 
some 12,000 libraries in the United States. As 
librarians know, volume cata- 
loged must be individually labeled on the 


almost every 
spine with a call number. The development of 
this device would mechanize a process which 
has used slow, unsatisfactory hand methods 
for many years. A conservative estimate indi- 
cates that with such a device book labels can 
be prepared mechanically twice as rapidly as 
by hand and with increased legibility and 
complete uniformity. 

The project proposes to develop a device 
similar in size and ease of operation to a small 
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adding machine. It would imprint the call 
number on a strip of precut or perforated 
labels of appropriate size. 

The development of the device involves four 
separate areas of investigation, each of which 
must be solved if the system is to be feasible. 
1) The machine itself must be capable of pro- 
ducing the desired lettering at a capital out- 
lay per machine of less than $800. 2) The 
label material must have unusual wearing 
qualities and be capable of being imprinted 
with “ink” in legible characters of appropriate 
size. 3) An indelible ink will be required 
which will not rub off, smear, or become illeg- 
ible with handling, and which can be utilized 
on a machine using a simple ink supply mech- 
anism. 4) An adhesive, preferably pressure- 
sensitive and permanent, which will permit 
the label to be affixed to any type of book 
covering will be necessary. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute will conduct 
the project in two phases: the first to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of the system and the 
kinematics of the device; the second to con- 
struct a complete prototype. The grant of 
$20,000 covers the first phase of the project 
only. If this phase is successful, then consid- 
eration will be given to an additional grant so 
that Battelle can go ahead with the second 
phase. 
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During the first phase, the Battelle staff will 
determine whether it is feasible to develop 
equipment to mark directly on the book or 
whether it is more feasible to print a label to 
be applied to the book. If the label only is de- 
cided upon, the proper label material would 
be selected, an appropriate adhesive found, 
suitable ink would be identified, the inking 
worked out and a “bread-board” 
model constructed. This will take about six 


process 


months. 

If the ‘first phase is successful, work will 
proceed with the second phase of the project, 
which would require about four months. This 
will result in detailed design specifications, a 
mechanized prototype, and the establishment 
of sources of materials, 

The completed prototype will be tested in a 
library and cost comparisons made between 
present methods of labeling and the machine 
method. 


SMALL TESTING PROGRAMS 

A second grant of $2600 was received from 
the Council on Library Resources at the same 
time for a number of small testing programs. 
The testing programs will be conducted by 


the Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory, Inc. 


One of the tests will investigate the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of laminating paper 
with polyethylene coated MYLAR, using one 
of the several recently marketed machines for 
applying the protective coating. This quick 
laminating process is unlike the more costly 
and complex one developed by William J. 
Barrow at the Virginia State Library for use 
in restoring rare manuscripts and documents. 

The Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory will 
examine the process from the standpoint of 
efficiency, permanence, and cost. Test lamina- 
tions will be made on a number of different 
library materials such as pictures, newspaper 
clippings, and catalog cards. The laminated 
materials will be tested to determine perma- 
nence of lamination under various conditions 
of temperature, humidity, and flexing; resist- 
ance of laminated documents to gas, heat, 
cold, sunlight, and ultra-violet light; resist- 
ance of laminated documents to folding; and 
feasibility of removing MYLAR film from 
paper if necessary. 

Further tests will be conducted in a library 
to determine the feasibility and costs of using 
this process to laminate book jackets as a 
substitute for the regular book jacket covers 


commonly used by libraries. eee 


New Reprints Now Available 


JOURNAL OF 
. BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Vols. 132-156, 1940-1944 


Paper bound set 
Single volumes, paper bound 


AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1960 
Vols. 157-166, 1945-1946 


Paper bound set 
Single volumes, paper bound ... . 


PREVIOUSLY REPRINTED 


Vols. 1-25, 1905-1916 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 
Single volumes, paper bound .... 


$220.00 
22.00 


$425.00 
375.00 
15.00 


| 


PHYSICA 


(Hollandsche Maatschappij der 
Wetenschappen, Haarlem) 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Vols. 1-14, 1934-1949 


Including General Index to Volumes 1-10 
(Bound in 24 volumes) 
Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 
Vols. 1-9, 1934-1942 


(Bound in 2 parts per year) 
Single volumes, paper bound 


Vols. 10-14, 1943-1949 
Single volumes, paper bound 


General Index to Vols. 1-10 
1934-1943, paper bound 


Please address orders to 


» 


111 FIFTH AVENUE 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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MYLAR* 
BOOK JACKET 
COVER 


[t's tougher, 
thicker, 
longer lasting, 
AT NO INCREASE /N PRICE/ 


Here’s the finest of transparent book jacket covers—-DEMCO DURAFOLD. 


There is extra wearing quality built in at the bottom edge where 
it counts most for long life. It’s 50% thicker, too, and hugs your book 
covers, keeps them looking like new, makes book handling extra quiet. 
You'll like the NEW Durafold! 


..and it’s also the “fastest of a// 
book jacket covers TO APPLY!” 


that saves you time in applying the cover to 

the book jacket. Only 6 sizes, each easy, quick 
to adjust to height of jacket. *Demco DURAFOLD is 
made of the 1!4 mil. Mylar, DuPont trademark for 
its Polyester film. 


Dive with the exclusive Demco Anchoring tape 


Order a trial assortment today— money back guarantee. 


DEMO 5242) SUPPLIES 


Box 1488 Madison, Wisconsin « Box 1772 New Haven, Connecticut 


Box 852 Fresno, California 
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HEROES or AINE 


RICA SERIES 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 
forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world’s greatest-democracy. 

These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 


as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY by Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED. SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Regal series 110 illustrated. Other models: 
No. 126 — Flexible window clear front. 


No. 132 — Penny Pincher Series. Same 


Send for free illustrated brochure. 


THE RESTORA- 


TION PRINCIPLE 


by A. T. DeGroot 


An examination of the 


history of the Restora 
tion Principle and of 
the Disciple of Christ 
thought. An inspirit 
ng concept 

$4.00 


Tell Them 


CUSTOM 
BINDERS 


... and upstanding too! 
Clear as glass, but made of 
sturdy polished vinyl, the 
Marador Regal is firm, 
stands by itself. It can be 
filed vertically. With long- 
lasting lock-bar construction, 
the Regal is the choice of 
discriminating librarians 
everywhere. 


MARADOR 


Opaque flexible back. 
No. 128 — Same flexible front as No. 126, 
but rigid opaque back. 


CORPORATION 


as #126 but snapout metals 


replace lock bar. 


by Marian Maeve 


O'Brien 


Designed as a comple 
ment to The Bible 
Cookbook it makes a 
definite contribution 
to the field of herb 
cooking. Garden clubs 
community and 
church groups can use 
it to provide projects 
for cooperative work 
Paper bound $1.95 

Library edition $2.95 


HERE COMES 
ELIJAH 


by Frances Dunlap 
Heron 


[his is a_ nostalgic 
story of the rural Mid 
West in the late 19th 
and early 20th Cen 
tury of Scott Dunlap 
in unsung hero of 
tamily life 

$3.95 


BETHANY PRESS 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


WEEK OF THE CROSS 


by Will Sessions 


exciting story of the last week of Jesus’ life from 


An inspirational, reverent and 


Palm Sunday to the Day of Resurrection 


$2.00 


THE LAYMAN EXAMINES 
HIS FAITH 


Ferre 


by Gustave A 


\ penetrating analysis of man as being created in freedom 
for a special relationship with God. For the layman who 
secks full understanding of the faith he lives by 


$7.95 


FHE NEW LITTLE FUZZY GREEN WORM 
by Jessie Brown Marsh 


The ingenious tale of a little green caterpillar whose debut 
into our world was an exciting, wonderful time for ex 
ploration. Young children will enjoy the story and through 
it will grow in their appreciation of God's plan for all 
creatures of the earth 


$1.75 


Box 179 St. Louis 66, Mo 
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NDEA 


by Margaret Rufsvold 


AFrrTer approximately one year of operation 
some of the benefits to libraries under the 
National Defense Education Act are already 
in evidence, in spite of the fact that much of 
this time has had to be spent in getting under 
way at the national, state, and local levels 

interpreting and publicizing the Act, locating 
and appointing administrators and committees 
to advise the administrators, formulating na- 
tional followed by state and 
local plans, preparing guides and bibliogra- 
phies, approving 


“ouide lines” 


plans and proposals, and 
finally expending the appropriated funds. 

The observations which follow are a sam- 
pling of some of the highlights, particularly 
those in Indiana, which already promise sig- 
nificant progress. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


Direct opportunities for school libraries to 
strengthen their collections have been pro- 
vided in Titles III, V, and VIII of the Act. In 
Indiana, due largely to the energetic leader- 
. ship of Mrs. Georgia Cole, state director of 
school libraries and teaching materials in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and of 
certain members of the Indiana School Li- 
brarians Association, a most successful cam- 
paign has been carried on to make school 


@ Miss Rufsvold is 
director of the Li- 
Divi- 
Uni- 


brary Science 


sion, Indiana 
versity, Bloomington. 
She is in charge of 
one of the research 
studies under Title 
VII of the National 
Defense Education 
Act. 


How have libraries benefited from the National 
Defense Education Act? Here is a review of 
what has happened in Indiana and some pre- 
dictions for the future. 


in Indiana 


personnel aware of the fact that printed as 
well as audio-visual instructional materials 
may be purchased under the Act. 

Each issue of Mrs. Cole’s School Library 
Vewsletter since December 1958 has included 
information about the Act as well as sugges- 
tions to school librarians and administrators : 
the ALA pamphlet. Library Opportunities in 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
has been sent with a covering letter to all 
school superintendents and to all school li- 
brarians with the Newsletter;' the state su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction has _in- 
cluded science book lists prepared by Mrs. 
Cole in iwo issues of his information bulletin, 
Indiana Educational Activities. 

In the April 1959 issue of Indiana Teacher 
Mrs. Cole described the Act’s provisions in an 
article, “Give Them Printed Materials, Too.” 
Under her direction, school librarians have 
developed the following bibliographies, which 
have been mimeographed and distributed 
through her office: Science Books for the Ele- 
mentary School, Books for Elementary Arith- 
metic, Science Books for the Secondary 
School, Materials for the Modern Foreign 
Languages, and Materials for the Guidance 
Library. The latter was sent to all guidance 
counselors in the state; the language list was 
distributed at meetings of foreign language 
teachers and was mailed to superintendents; 
the science and mathematics lists were mailed 
with a covering letter to superintendents, were 
publicized in the /ndiana Teacher and the Li- 
brary Occurrent, and were distributed at state 


* This pamphlet has been reprinted and will con- 
tinue to be available. Send requests to the American 
Association of School Librarians at ALA headquar- 
ters.—Eb. 
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meetings of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development and the Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association. 

Last spring the annual conference of the In- 
diana School Librarians Association devoted 
one of its sessions to the NDEA, during which 
representatives of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and other persons closely 
Act in 
Indiana appeared on panels and answered 


associated with administration of the 


questions in the discussion periods which fol- 
lowed; the Indiana plan for Title III was dis- 
tributed and explained. Appendixes of the 
plan list materials and equipment for which 
funds may be expended and recommend up- 
to-date book lists as further aids to selection. 

In addition to these distributions of publi- 
cations of the State Department of Public In- 
thousand 


struction, approximately one 


hundred copies of the Purchase Guide for 


one 


Programs in Science, Mathematics, and Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages have been distributed 
at meetings of school administrators through- 
out the state. 

The Indiana plan for Title III became effec- 
tive on January 26, 1959. Shortly thereafter 
a director was appointed, and in March three 
advisory committees—for science, mathemat- 
ics, and modern foreign languages—-were an- 
nounced, Each committee has seven members, 
including at least one school administrator, 
classroom teacher, librarian, audio-visual co- 
ordinator, and university or college faculty 
member. The functions of the committees are 
to advise and assist schools in drawiag up 
plans and to screen all applications to deter- 
mine whether or not they meet state standards. 

By May 1, 1959, the cut-off date, 301 pro- 


posals had been received from 181 school 
this 
were approved, involving an expenditure of 
$1,089,764.39. Half this amount was provided 
by federal funds, since this is a matching pro- 


systems. Of number, 278 applications 


gram. The remaining 50 per cent was pro- 
vided entirely by the local school systems; the 
state did not have funds available for match- 
ing. More than 63 per cent, or 177 of the ap- 
proved applications, were for improvements 
in the teaching with a total of 
$824,025.36 to be expended from local and 
federal funds. There were 60 approved appli- 
cations for mathematics, involving a total of 


of science, 


52 


$80,090.82. and 41 for modern foreign lan- 
guage programs at a total cost of $185,648.21. 

The deadline for receiving and allocating 
the federal funds for the first year of NDEA 
was June 30, 1959. The school systems are al- 
lowed a period of one year from this date in 
which to spend the federal funds. Applications 
are now being received for the second year, 
which ends June 30, 1960. 


HOW ARE FUNDS SPENT? 

How do the schools plan to use the funds 
allocated this past year? Largely for up-to- 
and 
unofficial 


date laboratory equipment, supplies, 


minor remodeling. However, an 
tally of the projects reveals that instructional 
materials, audio-visual equipment, or both 
were included in 100 of the 177 approved 
science applications, in 42 of the 60 mathe- 
matics projects, and in almost all the foreign 
language requests. 

Seven of the 92 counties in Indiana are 
film 
tions with requests for science films totaling 
$24,449. In one city system $6786, more than 
half its total request. is being spent on science 
books and projection equipment. Of this 
amount, $4487 will be for books to 


strengthen the recently established central li- 


strengthening their centralized collec- 


used 


braries in elementary schools. 

A township high school where the librarian 
has the responsibility for all types of materials 
requested $1000 for books, $500 for films, 
and $150 for filmstrips, all in the field of sci- 
ence. In another similar school $935 was re- 
quested for science books and filmstrips. The 
total project of one elementary school of 278 
pupils was for a science library costing $834, 
and in another instance the total project for a 
township high school was $500 for science 
books. One city system requested $6568 for 
science films and filmstrips and only $95 for 
books; and a large city whose application 
amounted to $26,500 in the field of science re- 
quested $9592 of this total for films and noth- 
ing for books. The largest total request of any 
city, $80,149, included only $1300 for films 
and filmstrips and nothing for printed ma- 
terials. 

The foreign language applications under 
Title II] were largely for electronic equip- 
ment and modern language laboratories. How- 
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ever, most of the applications included one or 
more of the following groups: films, film- 
strips, projection equipment, phonorecords, 
playback equipment, foreign language dic- 
and and charts and 
maps. One city requested five sets of the Pack- 
age Library of Foreign Children’s Books, a 
project sponsored by the ALA. 

The state plan for Title V, Part A (Guid- 
this first year provided only for the 
purchase of tests, since time did not allow for 
the development of local plans. However, guid- 


tionaries newspapers, 


ance). 


ance counselors and librarians are already 
working together on requests for guidance 
materials to be purchased under the provi- 
sion of this title in the coming year. 

It would be premature, even if it were pos- 
sible at this early date, to attempt an evalua- 
tion of the Indiana plans insofar as school li- 
braries are concerned. It is quite evident that 
many schools are going to be much better 
equipped than they were in the past with mod- 
and laboratories and that these 


ern tools 


schools are giving serious study and analysis 
to their curricular offerings—factors which 


have a direct bearing on the effectiveness of the 
school library. Many more cities, including 
Indianapolis, which did not submit applica- 
tions this first year, plan to do so in the com- 
ing year; thus more schools will be benefited 
by the Act. 
NEXT 


YEAR——MATERIALS 


Although it is disappointing to observe the 
relatively small amounts requested thus far 
for printed and audio-visual materials, it is 
probably an accurate assumption that lack of 
time for planning was one of the greatest de- 
terrents. It should be noted that most of the 
bibliographies and specially prepared book 
lists mentioned previously were not available 
until after the deadline for filing applications. 
It can be expected that subsequent projects 
will include more requests for books, and that 
the imbalance which resulted this year from 
book requests that were heavily weighted in 
favor of science may be corrected somewhat 
in subsequent plans. At least, these early ex- 
amples of instructional materials purchased 
under the Act, though not large in number, 
will serve to illustrate what can be done by 
other schools and school systems. 


With more time for planning and a greater 
awareness on the part of school librarians and 
classroom teachers of the potentialities in- 
volved, the second, third, and fourth years of 
NDEA could result in universally up-to-date, 
well-stocked libraries in the areas of science, 
mathematics, modern foreign languages, and 
cuidance. 


COLLEGE STUDENT LOANS 
Of significance to library education is Title 
II, Loans to Students in Institutions of Higher 
Education. At Indiana University, students in 
the Master of Arts in Library Science pro- 
gram are already benefiting by this Title. 
Qualified students may borrow up to $1000 
per year, a total of $5000 for the duration of 
the program. The loans bear a simple interest 
upon the unpaid balance at the rate of 3 per 
cent per year, commencing one year from the 
date the borrower ceases to be a full-time stu- 
dent. Up to 50 per cent of the loan and in- 
terest thereon of any borrower who serves as 
a teacher or librarian in a public elementary 

or secondary school will be canceled. 


RESEARCH IN THE NEWER MEDIA 


Libraries are both the consumers and dis- 
seminators of communication media, hence 
they are directly and indirectly affected by 
Title VII of NDEA, which deals with research, 
experimentation, and dissemination of infor- 
mation for more effective utilization of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media for educational purposes. The Act au- 
thorizes appropriations up to a total of 
$18,000,000 for carrying out the provisions of 
this Title during the four-year period.’ 

Among the many research contracts al- 
ready approved and under way are two con- 
cerned with dissemination of information 
(Part B of Title VII) being carried on by 
library school faculty members. 


* New proposals for research and experimentation 
under Title VII will be considered at Spring and 
Fall meetings of the Advisory Committee for Title 
VII, according to an announcement made November 
27, 1959, by Roy M. Hall, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research in the Office of Education. To be con- 
sidered for the Spring meeting, proposals must be 
received by February 1; for the Fall, by August 1. 

Ep. 





At Indiana University the writer is en- 
gaged with Dr. Carolyn Guss, associate pro- 
fessor of education, in A Study to Determine 
a Feasible Method of Establishing Biblio- 
graphic Control of Educational Audio-Visual 
Materials for the Purpose of Informing Teach- 
ers Concerning Available Materials and Their 
Educational Utility. The study is divided into 
four phases, involving 1) location, descrip- 
tion, and analysis of current indexes, catalogs, 
and services systematically making available 
information concerning instructional audio- 
visual materials; 2) discovery of the strengths 
and weaknesses of existent cataloging tools 
and services; 3) discovery of suppliers’ in- 
terests and resources for continuing or im- 
proving existent cataloging tools and services 
as well as the possibility of creating new meth- 
ods of making available information concern- 
ing instructional audio-visual materials; and 
1) development of a proposal for improving 
the diffusion of information to all 


using or should be using audio-visual materi- 


who are 


als in an effort to improve instruction in the 
schools. During all phases of the study, atten- 


tion will be given to the relationship of the 
cataloging aspects to the availability and dis- 
tribution of the materials themselves. It is ex- 
pected that the first phase of this study will be 
completed this month. 

A companion study, also under Part B of 
Title VII, is being conducted at the School of 
Library Service. Columbia University. Pro- 
fessor Maurice Tauber and Assistant Profes- 
sor Oliver L. Lilley are engaged in a Feasibil- 
ity Study Regarding the Establishment of a 
New Educational Media Research Information 
Service, under a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education. The project consists of three parts: 
1) searching out all information concerning 
research in new educational media (audio- 
visual materials broadly defined) in relation 
to other forms of educational research; 2) 
assessment of the needs of researchers and 
practitioners in respect to research findings in 
the areas of new educational media; and 3) 
proposal of an appropriate system or systems 
for the gathering, storing, retrieving, and dis- 
seminating of the new media research infor- 


mation. eee 


A PART OF 


THE AMERICAN PAST 
BURIED FOR OVER 


200 YEARS — 


THE SPANISH 
TOWN PAPERS 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Only these crumbling, worm-eaten documents rescue men and women more or less 
like ourselves from that second and equally dreaded death—oblivion. From papers 
impounded by the British in Jamaica during the American Revolution, Miss Robert- 


son has selected these affectionate, bitter, and terribly human fragments. 


$4.00 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Announcing the 1960 
ALA Awards—Citations—Scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The following awards and citations are to be presented in 1960 for 
outstanding contributions to the development of libraries and the en- 
couragement of reading. The scholarships will be awarded to individuals 
and institutions engaged in training for librarianship. Most of the awards 
will be presented during the annual American Library Association Con- 
ference in Montreal during the week, June 19-25, 1960. Juries have 
been appointed to select the recipients of the various awards from nomi- 
nations received from members and friends of ALA. 

As the success of any award is judged largely on the keenness of the 
competition involved, every librarian is asked to make at least one 
recommendation of a deserving candidate. In this way, all can have a 
part in the awards program. Each year many worthy people go un- 
nominated because the persons who know his work best failed to send 
in a recommendation. The juries welcome your suggestions, and ask 
that you send multiple copies of your nominating statements as soon 
as possible in order that the work of the juries may proceed more rapidly. 

All awards are administered for ALA by the Committee on Awards 
unless otherwise stated. 


AWARDS 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Boston Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Made to: A librarian. 

For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of : $1000, medal, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 


John W. Henderson, chairman 
Lippincott Award Jury 

Los Angeles County Library 
Los Angeles, California. 


Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in professional library associa- 
tions, notable published professional writing, and 
other significant activity in the profession. Do- 
nor: Joseph W. Lippincott. 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 

Made to: A librarian. 

For: Outstanding work in encouraging the 
love of books and reading. 

Consists of: $1000, contemporary print, cita- 
tion. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 


Milton E. Lord, chairman 
Clarence Day Award Jury 


Established in 1959 to be presented for the first 
time in 1960. Will recognize a distinctive produc- 
tion such as a book, essay, or series of lectures 
or programs, which has promoted a love of 
books and reading and caused some focus of at- 
tention within the three calendar years preceding 
the presentation. Donor: American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. 


DEWEY MEDAL 


Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of : Medal, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 


Paul B. Kebabian, chairman 
Dewey Award Jury 

New York Public Library 
5th Avenue & 42nd Street 
New York, New York. 


Presented annually since 1952 to honor recent 
creative professional achievement of a_ high 
order, particularly in the fields of library man- 
agement, library training, cataloging and classi- 
fication, and the tools and techniques of librari- 
anship. Donor: Forest Press, Inc. 





NEWBERY MEDAL 
Vade to: An author. 
For: The most distinguished book for chil- 
dren, 1959. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Vominations are made in January by post 
card ballot of CSD membership. Final se- 
lection by the Newbery Caldecott Commit- 
tee of 23 children’s and school librarians. 
Miss Elizabeth Burr, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Newbery Medal, 
1922, honors the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children 
published in 1959. It was proposed by Frederic 
G. Melcher, who is also the donor of the medal. 
This and the following award will be announced 
March 14, 1960, in Mr. Melcher’s office in New 
York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 

Vade to: An illustrator. 

For: The most distinguished picture book for 
children, 1959. 

Consists of: Medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 

Vominations made in January by post card 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selection 
by the Newbery Caldecott Committee of 
23 division members. 


Awards Committee 


awarded annually since 


Miss Elizabeth Burr, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Caldecott Medal, 1938, 
recognizes annually the illustrator of the most 
distinguished American picture book of the year 
Like the Newbery Medal, it 


Melcher, who is also 


first awarded in 


for children. was 

proposed by Frederic G. 

the donor of the medal. 

GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 

Made to: A children’s or young people’s li- 
brarian. 

For: Stimulating the reading of children or 
young people. 

Consists of: $500. certificate. 

Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1960. 

Send nominations (with five copies of state- 
ment of achievement) to: 


Janet Z. McKinlay, chairman 


Grolier Society Award Jury 


New Jersey State Department of Educa- 


tion 
Trenton 10, New Jersey. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize li- 
brarians who have carried on unusual activities 
and programs in the stimulation and guidance of 
reading for children and young people. This 
award is made possible by an annual contribu- 
tion to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 

Made to: An author. 

For: A book published in 1959 on animal life. 

Consists of: $200. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 

Deadline for nominations: September 15, 
1960. 

Send nominations to: 


Mattie Ruth Moore, chairman 
Aurianne Award Committee 
Library Service, Public Schools 
Dallas, Texas. 
First made in 1958, this is an 
recognizing outstanding books on animal life 
which may develop a humane attitude in chil- 
dren. Made possible by a bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleans school librarian, in 
honor of Pierre Jr. and Adele Aurianne. Winner 
to be announced at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
January 1961. 


annual award 


LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD 
Made to: An American librarian. 
For: An outstanding contribution to library 
literature. 
Consists of : $500. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 
Wyman W. Parker, chairman 
Library Literature Award Jury 
Wesleyan University Library 
Middletown, Connecticut. 
Established in 1959 to be presented at each of 
five ALA annual conferences in recognition of 
an outstanding contribution to library literature 
issued during the calendar year preceding the 
presentation. Award will be made only when a 
title merits such recognition. Donor: Scarecrow 
Press. 
EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 
Made to: An individual or a group. 
For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. 
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Consists of : $500. 

Nominations are made by the ALA executive 
director and other ALA officials at the 
request of a special committee of the Ex- 


hibits Round Table. 


This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 
improve some particular aspect of librarianship 
or library service is made on the basis of need 
in the profession or in the operation of profes- 
sional library associations. Donor: ALA Exhibits 


Round Table. 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 

Made to: A library educator. 

For: Distinguished education for librarian- 
ship. 

Consists of : $50, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 


William H. Carlson, chairman 

Beta Phi Mu Award Committee 

Oregon State College Library 

Corvallis, Oregon. 
Presented annually since 1954 by the library 
service honor society for library school faculty 
or anyone making an outstanding contribution 
to teaching librarians through tools, methods, or 
classroom techniques. 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER AWARD 
Made to: An author or illustrator of children’s 


books. 
For: Substantial and lasting contribution to 
children’s literature. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Committee: 
Rosemary Livsey, chairman 
Wilder Award Committee 
Public Library 
Los Angeles, California. 
The first medal was presented in 1954 to Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Beginning in 1960 the award will 
be presented every five years. Nominations are 
made for a year preceding the presentation of 
the award. Selection is made by post card ballot 
of CSD membership in the fall of the year pre- 
ceding presentation of the award. 


CITATIONS 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 
Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 


service during part of the 1959 calendar 
year. 
For: Unusual service to their local libraries. 
Consists of : Citation. 
Administered by: Public Library Association. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Nominations may be sent from any library 
board, an individual library trustee, a state 
library association, a state trustee organ- 
ization, a state library extension agency, 
or by the Trustee Section of the PLA to: 
Mrs. May V. Valencik, chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
Allentown Free Library 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Recommendations must be accompanied by 
a full record of the candidate’s achieve- 
ments. 


Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees 
for outstanding work on state and national levels 
as well as for their contributions to the local li- 
brary. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 

Made to: An outstanding cataloger, member 
of the Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

For: Distinguished contribution to cataloging 
and classification. 

Consists of : Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section, Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for nominations: January 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 


Dale M. Bentz, chairman 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 
Committee 

University of Iowa Libraries 

lowa City, lowa. 
Presented annually since 1950 to recognize dis- 
tinguished contributions to librarianship through 
publication of significant professional literature, 
participation in professional cataloging associa- 
tions, or valuable contributions to practice in 
individual libraries. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 

Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 

For: Distinguished contribution to reference 
librarianship. 

Consists of : Citation. 





{dministered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 


Gerald D. McDonald 

Chief, American History Division 
New York Public Library 

Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York. 


will be the second presentation of an an- 


nual contribution to 


distinguished 
Such made 


through an imaginative or constructive program 


award for 


reference librarianship. may be 
in a particular library, significant writing in the 
reference field, creative or inspirational teaching 
or reference services, participation in profes- 
sional associations devoted to reference services, 
or in other noteworthy activities which stimulate 
reference librarians to more distinguished per- 


formance. 

JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 

Viade to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of : Citations. 

{dministered by: Wilson Library Bulletin 
and ALA Library Administration Division, 
Public Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1, 
books by April 15, 1960). 

Entry Blanks and instructions from: 


1960 (Scrap- 


Wilson Library Bulletin 

950 University Avenue 

New York 52, New York. 
Awards, based upon scrapbooks to show a cross 
section of the year’s publicity, have been pre- 
sented annually since 1943 in a contest spon- 
sored jointly by the LAD Section on Public Re- 
lations and the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
Vade to: 


brarian. 


A children’s or young adults’ li- 


For: Advancement of library service to chil- 
dren and young people. 

Consists of : $1000. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 

Application blanks and instructions from : 


1960. 


Eulalie S. Ross, chairman 
Dutton-Macrae Award Committee 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 


1952 for formal ad- 
vanced study or for informal study and observa- 
tion of some phase of library service to children 
or young people in school, public, or other li- 
braries. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence 
of qualifications to undertake it. Established on 
the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton Company in 
its centennial year and made possible by an 
annual $1000 contribution from the company. 


Awarded annually since 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 

Made to: A prospective librarian interested 
in work with children. 

For: Basic graduate library education. 

Consists of : $750. 

Given and administered by: Children’s Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1960. 

Application blanks and instructions from: 


Mrs. Ruth Hill Viguers, chairman 
Melcher Scholarship Committee 
110 Cliff Road 

Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 


Annual award first presented in 1957; its pur- 
pose is to encourage and assist qualified young 
people to enter library service to children in 
public and school libraries. Fund established 
and raised by Children’s Services Division in 
honor of Frederic G. Melcher for his contribu- 
tion to children’s librarianship. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 

Made to: Two library schools. 

For: A scholarship for a school librarian in 
each school. 

Consists of : $1000 to each school. 

Committee: 


Dorothy McGinniss, chairman 

Grolier Scholarship Committee 

Assistant Supervisor of Library Services 
Baltimore County Board of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Applications for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived through mid-January from the directors 
of schools of library education. Established as 
annual awards in 1956, one scholarship is 
awarded to a graduat- library school and the 
other to a school with a program of library edu- 
cation at the undergraduate level. Scholarships 
are awarded by the schools to students who are 
in training for school librarianship. Donor: Gro- 
lier Foundation. eee 
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1960 Joint ALA-CLA Conference, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, June 19-25 


The Elizabeth and Sheraton-Mount 
Royal hotels will be headquarters for the Mon- 
treal Joint Conference. Exhibits and registration 
will be in both hotels; staff offices will be in the 
Queen Elizabeth. General sessions, Council, and 
other large meetings will be in the Queen Eliza- 
beth or at nearby McGill University depending 
upon the suitable facilities available. 

The map on page 61 shows the location of the 


Queen 


headquarters hotels and cooperating hotels. 

A list of hotels and motels selected for use of 
delegates, rates, 
Rates quoted are for the room and not per person. 
Please note that some hotels provide free parking 
all motels, of course, provide 


conference showing follows. 


for their guests; 
this service free. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the ALA- 
CLA by the Montreal Tourist and Convention 


Bureau. When requesting hotel reservations, fol- 
low the directions given on the “Hotel-Motel 
Reservation Request Form” shown below, indi- 
cating first, second, and third choices of hotels. 
As far as possible, your preferences will be fol- 
lowed. However, because of the paucity of single 
rooms you are urgently requested to arrange to 
share a room. All reservations should be sent 
to the housing bureau and will be confirmed by 
it. Reservations will be accepted by the housing 
bureau starting January 4, but none will be ac- 
cepted after May 20, 1960. 

All requests must give definite date and approx- 
imate hour of arrival and departure. | 


A Canadian Library Association directory will 
be published in the February ALA Bulletin. 


HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATIONS REQUEST FORM 


Copy form below and mail to: 

The Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau 
ALA-CLA Housing Bureau 

2055 Peel Street, Suite 101 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Please make reservations at the hotel or motel as requested 


below: 
First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 


Third choice hotel 
Arrival 


Departure 


Names of all occupants: 


Mail confirmation to: 


Name (print or type) 


Address 


(Bracket those sharing 


Rate preferred: 
Single room 
Double room 


Twin bedroom 





MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
HOTELS AND RATES 


HOTEL*t SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS 


Berkeley $9- $11-14 
$9.50 up 
$8.50-16 


$13.50 up 
$2-20 
$10-12 
$6.50, 7.50 $11 

$9 


$8-11.50 


Capri 


> 
Ww 
uw 
os 


Croyden 
Dorchester 
LaSalle 


2 
wn 


‘ 


— 


$11-14.50 


*Laurentien .... 


*(Queen Elizabeth $13-20 


Hotel $10 


Queens 


vu y UU, 


— 
~ 


Ritz-Carlton $18 $14-21 
$48-56 

$20 up 
$24.50-38.50 
$44-56.50 
$20-25 up 


$48 up 


oe 
~ 


$12.50-14.50 
. -$8.50-14.50 


$14.50-18 
$12-16 


Royal Embassy 
*Sheraton-Mt. Royal 


— 
~ 


$13.85-18.50 


muy 


Windsor $14 up $14 up 


_ 
~ 

‘ a oe of A - = 

Ne Nee NK NK pe bo 


ee parking at these hotels. Parking charges about $2.00 a day at the other hotels 


e: P-1—Parlor and one bedroom. P-2—Parlor and two bedrooms 


¢ map page 61. 


MOTELS AND RATES 


MOTEL SINGLES DOUBLES 
$14. 
$14 
$15.50 
$14 
$18 
$ 9.50 
$12.50 
$20.50 
$13.50 


$11 
$10 
OE Genes tay catered $10.50 


Le Bocage, Tachereau Blvd., St. Lambert 
Colibri, 6969 Upper Lachine Road 
Jacques Cartier, 14 070 Sherbrooke St., 
Laval, 6710 Upper Lachine Road 
Lucerne, 4950 Sherbrooke St.. East 
Motel Pierre, 2375 Laurential Blvd. 
Raphael, 7455 Metropolitan Blvd. 
Town & Country, 6061 Cote de Liesse Road ...................0-- $13.50 
St-George, 12 940 Notre Dame St., East 


University Residence Accommodations. McGill the University of Montreal. At Men’s Residence 


University and the University of Montreal have 
offered accommodations for more than 400 con- 
ference goers. Men and women will be housed 
at Royal Victoria College of McGill University. 
The rate of $5 a day includes breakfast; lunch 
and dinner, $1 each. Men only will be housed at 


60 


the rate is $4 a day; at Collége Brébeuf the rate 
of $5 a day includes breakfast. These inexpen- 
sive accommodations will probably be in great, 
demand. Those interested are urged to write 
promptly for reservation forms to the CANADIAN 
Liprary Association, 63 Sparks St., OTTawa. 
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Queen Elizabeth Hotel . Windsor Hotel 9, Queens Hotel 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel Berkeley Hotel 

Laurentien Hotel . Royal Embassy Hotel 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel . LaSalle Hotel 


NEW IDEAFROM AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new ''Y-Frame" shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adijustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 
SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Census reports by electronics 


by Elizabeth B. Hage 


Lisrarians will be pleased to know that totals 
of the 
States will be published and available as much 


1960 decennial census of the United 


as eight months earlier than for previous 
censuses. The marvels of electronics make the 
stepped-up schedule of publication possible. 

In the past it has been possible only to 
meet the December 1 deadline for notifying 
the President of the United States of the 
total number of people living in the country. 
The law requires this notification so that the 
president can inform Congress of reapportion- 
ment requirements. 

By the end of 1960, however, it is expected 
that total figures not only for states, but also 
for counties, cities, towns, and villages will 
be available. By early 1961 of those 
fascinating individual pamphlets are expected 


many 


to be in print! Other reports presenting more 
detailed information will be published during 
1961 and 1962. 

During late March 1960 the postman will 
bring every household in the country a copy 
of a form in which several questions are asked 
about each person in the household, and a 
few questions about the dwelling in which 
they live. Householders will be asked to as- 
semble the answers to speed up the question- 
ing when an enumerator calls. 


e Miss Hage is librarian of the Prince George’s 
County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
She took this Bulletin assignment partly because 
her library is near the Census Bureau’s office at 
Suitland, Maryland. She writes of her article, “If 
this seems like oversimplification of the work, 
believe me, it is,” and refers to the National 
Geographic Magazine of November 1959 for a 
fuller treatment. 
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All information, of course, is confidential 
to the Bureau—only statistics will 
ever be published. 

On April 1, 1960, approximately 160,000 
census enumerators will begin the big count. 


Census 


The sheets on which census takers transcribe 
the information—one for each family 
about 14 16 inches. These sheets will be 
sent to the Census Bureau’s temporary instal- 
lation in Jeffersonville. Indiana. 
first of the real will be put to 
work. In Jeffersonville the bureau has thirty 
microfilming cameras which will reduce each 
14 < 16 sheet to a 1 inch square of film. At 
the end of the census there will be 50,000 rolls 
of microfilm. 


are 


where the 


timesavers 


about 950 miles 

After development, the microfilm will be 
sent to the Census Bureau’s main office at 
Suitland, Maryland. There the electronic 
wonders of FOSDIC and UNIVAC will take 
over—with a little help, of course, from spe- 
cially trained men and women. 

Like many names around Washington. 
FOSDIC comes from the first letters of the 
actual of the machine—Film Optical 
Sensing Device for Input to Computers. Four 
of these machines will be in operation, re- 
placing about 2000 punch-card operators who 
were needed to do the 1950 census, and the 
FOSDICs will be than the 
punch-card machines. 

When microfilm is fed into FOSDIC, the 
information on each frame is translated into 
electronic information that is stored on mag- 
netic tape. This is done by running the film 
under a cathode-ray tube, at a speed of about 


name 


more accurate 


one frame per second. The ray impulses do 


the actual translating according to a computer 
program predetermined by specialists. 
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The young woman is sitting before the FOSDIC 
console. Directly in front of the console is the 
sensing unit. Behind and to the right of the oper- 
ator is the magnetic tape machine. Out of sight 
are the power unit and the programing unit. 
They all are connected by electric wires which 
are hidden from view. 


Each of these fabulous FOSDICs has five 
parts: the console, where the film is fed into 
the machine, operated by the relaxed-looking 
young woman in the accompanying picture; 
a magnetic tape machine, located directly be- 
hind the operator’s right shoulder; the big 
board full of tubes just beyond the console, 
called the scanning unit; a program control 
unit; and a power unit not shown in the pic- 
ture. 

This equipment looks expensive, but the 
development of FOSDIC’s prototypes, and 
the production of the machines to be used 
all of which was done by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the Bureau—will 
cost only about $750,000. The machines will 
be operated by electricity, requiring about the 
same amount.as the average family electric 


Census 


stove. 

Next, FOSDIC’s magnetic tape is fed into 
UNIVAC, the electronic computer. UNIVAC, 
sometimes referred to as “the brain,” really 
doesn’t think! It can answer only “yes” or 
“no” to any question. The human brain must 
ask the questions and put them on the pro- 
graming tape. UNIVAC inspects and ana- 
lyzes the impulses on the tape according to 
the program fed into the machine at the same 
time, and the totals wanted come out on an- 
other tape in the form of more impulses. Thus 
we find out if the person going through 
UNIVAC in the form of dots and dashes is 
a man; is a woman; is a head of a house- 
hold; ete. 


It takes UNIVAC 17 millionths of one sec- 
ond to answer each question. This electronic 
wizard can digest in six minutes 1200 of those 
original 14 X 16 sheets the taker 
started out with on April 1, and provide an- 
swers for the programing tape. 

What about errors? UNIVAC may make 
them now and then, but it catches up with the 
mistakes a little later. Alongside the computer 
operator's console stands an electric type- 


census 


writer which automatically types out code 
symbols denoting error in computation. There 
are a number of such symbols, but the simple 
one “T failed” means that at that point the 
tape failed. It does not indicate exactly what 
went wrong; but an operator, noting the sig- 
nal, can back up the machine by punching 
buttons, and usually the error is corrected on 
the second run-through. 

There will be two of these UNIVACs at 
work at the Bureau’s Suitland offices, and one 
each at Chicago and Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. They will store up literally billions of 
facts on tapes. 

When UNIVAC has poured out its miles 
of tape, bearing answers to the questions 
asked it, 
printers. Two of these machines are capable 


the tape is fed into high-speed 


of turning out statistical tables for reproduc- 
tion at the rate of 400 lines a minute. 

The whole operation is invisible to the 
keyboard is out of sight and 
operates from impulses on the tape fed into it. 

eee 


watcher. The 


UNIVAC 1105 console. At right is auxiliary con- 
sole; at left is Flexowriter, which automatically 
notes errors for the attention of the operator. 
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Just Published 


A CHURCH, A SCHOOL 
$2 


Rarew McGut. The columns selected 
to appear in this significant book are 
concerned with the major questions of 
education and regard for law of the 
land that trouble America today. 


January 11 


THE MASTER’S MEN 
$2 


WituiaM Barctray. Having examined 
all the information available, Dr. Bar- 
clay presents here a vivid and faithful 
picture of the twelve disciples and 
James, the brother of Jesus. 


365 WINDOWS 
$2 


Harrorp E. Luccock. For all who 
would pause to regain their sense of 
direction—these meditations offer brief, 
but inspiring and substantial guidance. 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 
ABOUT RELIGION 
$2.25 
W. E. Sancster. In everyday language, 
Dr. Sangster answers one hundred 
questions about religion which most 

often trouble the average person. 


Nashville 


Abingdon Press 


books 


January 11 


WITH CHRIST IN THE 
UPPER ROOM 


$1.50 


Lynn J. Rapcuirre. The events of the 
Upper Room are given stirringly per- 
sonal meanings here for everyone who 
would know Christ more intimately. 


THE MANNER OF THE 
RESURRECTION 


$1 
Lesyr: D. WrEaATHERHEAD. A combina- 
tion of important information and 
honest thinking, this unique book is 
based on recent research in the psychical 


field. 


SERMONS ON 
THE PRODIGAL SON 


$2 
Tuomas Wuitinc. Twelve brief mes- 
sages on The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, pointing out the striking similar- 
ities in the lives of men and women 
everywhere. 


February 8 


BEGGARS IN VELVET 
$2 


CartyLte Marney. Thirty-six observa- 
tions on the problems of life in today’s 
world. For all who are looking for 
guidance for more satisfying living. 


New York 


“me PUBLISHERS OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE = 
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from 
Abingdon 


February 8 


THE ATONEMENTS AND 
THE SACRAMENTS 


$6.50 
Roserr S. Pau. An_ impressively 
thorough history of the doctrine of the 
Atonement for all who wish to under- 
stand the faith by which they live. 


WHEN TROUBLE COMES 
$2 


James E. Sevvers. An interesting and 


understandable discussion of the prob- 
lem of evil, sin, and suffering. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
A Comprehensive Survey 


Marvin J. Taytor, editor. A discus- 
sion of the background, theory, meth- 
ods, administration, and agencies. 


POINT OF GLAD RETURN 
$3.50 


Lance Wess. A vital discussion of the 
changes that can be brought about in 
life by a faith in Christ. 


JOHN WESLEY’S 
THEOLOGY TODAY 
$4.50 


Coiin W. Wiis. A study of the 
Wesleyan tradition in the light of cur- 
rent theological dialogue. 


Nashville 


Abin edon “Press 


March > 


CHAPEL IN THE SKY 
$2 


Cuartes Ray Gorr. These 17 mes- 
sages offer guidance and inspiration for 
Christian living in our modern world 
of today. 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH 
$4 


TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY BY 
Kenprick Grose. Contains an Eng- 
lish translation from one of the many 
important documents found in 1945 in 
upper Egypt. 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
ABOUT 
PEOPLE AND PLACES 


$2 
Rutn C. Ixkerman. Thought-provok- 
ing incidents from around the world 
provide the basis for these 40 complete 
programs for women’s groups. 


SERMON OUTLINES FROM 
SERMON MASTERS 


$2.50 


Ian Macpuerson. This collection of 
550 sermon outlines from the New 
Testament is selected from the sermon 
plans of the best of the pulpit masters. 


New York 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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STATUS OF THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT 


President Eisenhower has asked the Senate to 


ratify the Florence Agreement, the Unesco- 
sponsored international agreement on the impor- 
tation of educational, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials. The president’s message, dated August 25, 
1959, and the text of the convention have been 
printed as Senate Executive |, 86th Congress. 
The agreement provides for elimination of tar- 
iff barriers among the adhering countries on edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural materials, includ- 
ing books, newspapers, and periodicals; govern- 


ment publications; manuscripts, music, maps, 
and charts; works of art; audio-visual materials 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural charac- 
ter; scientific instruments not manufactured in 
the importing country when imported for educa- 
and articles for 


the blind. It also provides for the availability of 


tional and scientific institutions: 


import licenses and necessary foreign exchange 
for imports by libraries and educational and re- 
search institutions. 


It will be recalled that upon the recommenda- 
tion of the ALA International Relations Commit- 
tee the Executive Board at its fall meeting 1958 


| SnGGODy 


Galaxy of 
Long Play Records 
» 
Over 38,000 Different Titles 
Over 400 Different Labels 


Over 36 Different Languages 
* 
, OFF LIST PRICE 
30% 


F.O.B. DESTINATION. WE PAY 
ALL SHIPPING COSTS. 


Orders Acknowledged and Processed Within 24 Hours 


Our educational discount is also available for 
staff accourts for library and school personnel 


passed a resolution in favor of United States ad- 
herence to the agreement (ALA Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1959, p. 107). News was brought to the 
fourth general session at the Washington Con- 
ference that Ambassador Lodge had the day pre- 
vious (June 24, 1959) signed the convention on 
behalf of the United States. 

It is expected that the agreement will be con- 
sidered (including public hearings) by the Sen- 
ate early in the coming session. 

It is proposed to organize a national commit- 
tee for the Florence Agreement representative of 
interested educational, scientific, and cultural or- 
ganizations. An organizing committee has formed 
for this 
Powell, president of ALA, and representatives of 


purpose, consisting of Benjamin E. 


other national organizations. 
Meanwhile, ALA has already 
views in formal communications 
with the official Washington and 
stands ready to support ratification of the agree- 
Verner W. Clapp, 


presented its 
and informal 


agencies in 


ment in appropriate ways. 
{LA International Relations Commit- 


member, 


tee. 


\ 


Write today to Mr. M. Schaffner, Educational Dept. 


The Wasld's Largest Record & Audio Dealer 
SAM GOODY @ 435 West 49th Street @ New York 19, N.Y. 
Carrying The World's Largest Stock of Long Play Records 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1960 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF 
OPEN MEETINGS 


ALA Council® 


(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 
Saturday, January 30, 2:00 P.M. 


Sunday, January 31, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, first 
vice president and president-elect, and John 
T. Eastlick, second vice president 

Approval of 1959 Annual Conference Council 
Minutes 

Confirmation of mail vote 

Report of the Council Nominating Committee 

Carolyn I. Whitenack, chairman 

Appointment of tellers for the Council election 

President Powell 

Report of the Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee—Benjamin A. Custer, chairman 

Report of the LAD Federal Regulations Com- 
mittee—Roger H. McDonough, chairman 

Report of the ALA Nominating Committee— 
Rutherford D. Rogers, chairman 

Atlantic Provinces Library Association with- 
drawal from chapter status 

Report of the Committee on Organization— 

, Robert W. Severance, chairman 

Report of the Executive Board—President 
Powell 

Report of the Treasurer—Richard B. Sealock 

Report of the Headquarters Building Commit- 
tee—Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman 

Report of the Intellectual Freedom Committee 

Archie L. McNeal, chairman 
Report of the Council Membership Committee 
Flora B. Ludington, chairman 

Report of the Council election tellers 

man 


Chair- 


Appointment of the ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee for the 1961 election 
Lander Spain, president-elect 


Mrs. Frances 


* Council and Executive Board will meet on Sat- 
urday, January 30, 8:30 4.m., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board and ALA Finances and 
Budgetary Process. 


Meetings of Official Groups 


Attention is directed to the character of the 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, 
joint committees, and affiliated national asso- 
ciations, are holding closed sessions. The 
chairmen of these meetings will be notified of 
the times and rooms assigned for their meet- 
ings and will receive a copy of the schedule 
of all meetings. The chairmen will be respon- 
sible for sending in advance, to all asked to 
attend, information on the time and place as- 
signed. These closed meetings will be listed 
alphabetically in the Official Program. 


Midwinter Notes 


REGISTRATION 


A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. All persons attending the meetings are 
expected to register there. The fee for the en- 
tire period is $5 or $2 daily. 


PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 


There will be an exhibit of ALA publica- 
tions in the West Lounge. 

A Professional Information Center will also 
be located in the West Lounge. Copies of li- 
brary periodicals, reports and surveys, staff 
procedural and users’ manuals, policy state- 
ments and literature on administration pro- 
cedures, technical processes, and other sub- 
jects of interest to librarians will be on dis- 
play and for examination. The Center will be 


in charge of the Headquarters Library staff. 
eee 
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{LA President Benjamin E. Powell and Mrs. 
Grace Farrior of the North Carolina Council on 


\ 


Ay 


Librarianship, at one of the new traveling re- 
cruiting exhibits. The easel on which the display 
is mounted can be taken apart, and the display 
folded up to fit into the back of a station wagon. 
It will be noted that although one of the panels 
uses the phrase “available to all,” the types of li- 
braries listed have specialized uses and would not 
be open to the general public. 


R EcRUITMENT has become the number one 
project of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
writes Hoyt Galvin, chairman of the 
Council on Librarianship. Last year’s meet- 
ing of the association, held in ALA President 
Powell’s home town, Durham, 


ciation,” 


Benjamin E. 
was the Council’s first opportunity to tell the 
membership about its programs, plans, and 
activities. 

The project was launched at a conference 
held in Raleigh in May 1958 under the spon- 
sorship of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association, 
and with the financial support of the Refer- 
ence Books Section of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute; NCLA voted additional 
financial support after the conference. Since 
then the Council has been organized, has done 
some valuable work, and is becoming more 
effective as time goes on. 

At a recruiting rally held at one of the gen- 
eral sessions of last year’s NCLA conference. 
Mr. Powell made the keynote address and 
chairmen of the Council’s working committees 
made progress reports. Mrs. Farrior, chair- 
man of the Committee on Materials and Dis- 
plays, reported that several portable exhibits 
similar to the one in the photograph above 
would soon be ready for use anywhere in the 
state for recruitment meetings and commu- 
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8 
Library recruitment 
in North Carolina 


nity displays, and that literature in quantity 
was available for distribution. 

Cora Paul Bomar, chairman of the person- 
to-person recruiting network. said that about 
30 persons were then serving as recruiters on 
this committee, and that she expected accept- 
ances from 25 more. Approximately 120 pros- 
pects had been identified and assigned to 
members of the network for 
double postal card form has been designed to 
notify network members of the names of pros- 
the recruiters record their interviews 


interviews. A 


pects ; 
on the return section of the card and return it 
to Mrs. Bomar. 

Carlyle J. Frarey of the University of North 
Carolina library school reported on the de- 
velopment of a speaker’s bureau, and Mrs. 
Mildred Councill, librarian of Mt. Olive Jun- 
ior College, outlined plans for reaching young 
people through high school and college voca- 
tional counselors, bringing out the fact that in 
the fall of 1959 for the first time, counselors 
had been appointed in a hundred high schools. 
There are also committees on recruitment 
through community groups, which will work 
through glubs and civic organizations to in- 
terest adults in librarianship; and on com- 
munity education, to interpret library service 
and librarianship through public relations 
programs. 

As initially 
Council included the employment of a direc- 
tor and secretary to guide the day-to-day ac- 
tivities of the recruitment project. However, 
the Council has not yet been successful in se- 
curing funds to support a paid staff, and ev- 
erything is being done on a volunteer basis 


conceived, the plans of the 


by librarians and laymen. In any case, the 
ultimate success of the program depends on 
the support and cooperation of individual li- 


brarians throughout the state. eee 
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BIBLIOTHERAPY PROJECT 
A considerably revised version of the proposal 
for a project in the field of bibliotherapy has 
National Institute of 
consideration. This re- 


been submitted to the 
Mental Health for its 
vision is the work of a project planning sub- 
committee of the Bibliotherapy Committee, com- 
posed of Lester Asheim, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Wilmer H. Baatz, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
Genevieve Casey, Detroit Public Library; and 
Lorna Swofford, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Topeka. Kansas, who met with the divi- 
sion’s president, Helen Yast, and the executive 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 24 and 25. 

The project now bears the title, “Reading: 
Its Role in Rehabilitating the Mentally Ill,” and 
requests a grant of $18,331 for the period March 
1, 1960, to February 28, 1961. It proposes to 
promote an interdisciplinary exploration of the 
current research, knowledge, and insights essen- 
tial to the successful use of reading as a tool in 
the group treatment of the mentally ill. 

The proposal is that a group of up to twenty 
experts be invited to take part in a three-day 
meeting at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Topeka, Kansas, to exchange information on 
the use of books with the mentally ill, to watch 
demonstrations, and to discuss the means of 
strengthening the contribution of each member 
of the psychiatric team. Personnel and facilities 
of the Menninger Clinic would also contribute 
to the meeting. Participants would include rep- 
resentatives of the fields of education, librarian- 
ship, nursing, psychiatry, psychology, and soci- 
ology. A member from each field would be asked 
to prepare for circulation in advance a working 
paper on current research and knowledge in his 
field having a bearing on the use of reading in 
the care of the mentally ill. Anticipated results 
would be new insights and practices, publication 
of papers and recommendations 
for further specific research projects, and action 
on the part of the various disciplines represented, 
through their professional associations, to en- 
courage further research in this field. 

The budget is designed to cover the costs of 
planning and carrying out the meeting, includ- 
ing the expenses of participants, and provides a 
subsidy for publishing a report of the explora- 


proceedings, 
= 


tory meeting. 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
The Association for Hospital and Institution 


Libraries has appointed’ two representatives and 


an alternate to attend the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in Washington, 
D.C., March 27-April 2: Margaret C. Han- 
nigan, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland; Mrs. Dorothy G. Mullikin, District 
of Columbia Public Library, and Anne Zeman, 
Glenn Dale, Maryland, Hospital Library. Miss 
Hannigan was one of several ALA representa- 
tives who attended a meeting of the Council 
of National Organizations on Children and Youth 
in September in Washington, which provided 
useful orientation to the conference and gave an 
opportunity for discussion of issues which should 
be considered during the conference in such 
areas as the education of children and youth, 
physical and mental health, child care, youth in 
conflict, and children and youth in minority 
groups. Miss Hannigan reported that she found 
special value in hearing the point of view of 
those in other disciplines working directly and 
full time with children and youth. (See ADULT 
Services for further reporting on ALA’s partici- 
pation in the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. ) 


SERVICE AND MATERIALS AVAILABLE AT 
ALA HEADQUARTERS 
A major function of AHIL’s headquarters 
office is to handle the requests addressed to ALA 
which fall in the area of hospital and institu- 


IMPORTANT BOOKS BY 
OUTSTANDING ECONOMISTS 


The Millar Series in Economics 


PROSPERITY WITHOUT _IN- 
FLATION, by Arthur F. Burns, 
Columbia (1957) 


$2.00 


. ECONOMIC PLANNING IN UN- 
DERDEVELOPED AREAS, by 
Edward S. Mason, Harvard Uni- 
versity (1958) $2.50 

. AGENDA FOR MONETARY 
POLICY, by Milton Friedman, 
University of Chicago (1959) 
$2.75 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 58, N.Y. 


University 





CRITERION 


The greatest VALUE 


there is in Magazine 


BINDING! 


Do you know—there are over 
700 popular magazine titles that 
can be bound in CRITERION! 
Consicer this:— 


(A)—Fine high-quality Binding 
made possible through standard 
operations and procedures. 


(B}—ONE SET PRICE regardless 
of size and no extras of any kind. 


(C)}—Many of the Nations lead- 
ing Libraries are now using CRI- 
TERION and realizing substantial 
and worthwhile SAVINGS. 


Write for factual Data and 
HNM Address book. 


HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Serving libraries for 


over 150 years/ 


tion libraries. Scarcely a day goes by that 
does not bring letters asking for information 
and advice on the standards and operation of 
various types of hospital libraries, or for in- 
formation on such subjects as_ bibliotherapy. 
reading aids for the handicapped, and hospital 
patients’ reading. Many of these requests must 
be answered by individual letters, but some can 
be met by using publications developed by mem- 
bers of the division. Materials now on hand in- 
clude the following: 
Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards. 
1953. 
Selected Readings in Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries. 1959. 
Reading Aids for the Handicapped., 1959. 
New Horizons; Readable Books About the 
Physically Handicapped. 1951-1956. 
Single copies of these are available from the 
AHIL office at ALA headquarters. A stamped. 
self-addressed envelope with the request makes 
the work go faster and the funds farther. 
Besides being a source of direct information, 
the AHIL executive secretary provides a channel 
to the other units of ALA, and to the resources 
of other agencies and organizations. Questions 
which involve materials in the headquarters li- 
brary—the loan kits on hospital libraries, pic- 
tures for display use, the film “Winged Be- 
quest”—ALA’s publications such as “The Hand- 
book of Medical Library Practice” and “Simple 
Library Cataloging.” and information on careers 
and training in hospital and institution library 
work will be referred or answered in consulta- 
tion with other staff members. eee 


CANADIAN NATIONAL FILM BOARD INSTITUTE 

A special feature of the Montreal Conference 
will be an all-day institute at the offices of the 
National Film Board of Canada, which is being 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Film Committee, the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee, and the Adult Services Division. This 
will take place on Tuesday, June 21, and will be 
designed to give participants a better understand- 
ing of the work of a major producer of educational 
and documentary films and filmstrips, and, 
through a better understanding of film produc- 
tion, to help them develop better standards of film 
use. 
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The ‘day’s program will include a general ses- 
sion which will give the story of the National 
Film Board—its objectives, how it works with 
other groups, and its educational aspects—an- 
other session in which a member of the staff will 
talk on how the ideas for films are originated and 
production schedules worked out, and a closing 
session with a short film. Remaining time will be 
be given to tours in which the group will be given 
an opportunity to see different aspects of produc- 
tion, and to the informal presentation of a case 
study of the production of an actual film. 

Since no more than 300 people can be seated in 
the National Film Board auditorium, and the 
number of groups which can be handled in the 
tours of the building is also limited, advance 
registration for this institute will be required. 
Further information on this and other details of 
the institute will appear in the April and May 
issues of the ALA Bulletin. 


MATERIALS FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The brochure, “A Manual of Library Coopera- 
tion,” which was developed by the ALA head- 
quarters staff! for use by all types of libraries in 
preparing for the Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, was 
published in November. Sample copies were sent 
to state library extension agencies, public li- 
braries in towns of 15,000 population and over, 
county and regional libraries, state school library 
supervisors, and the Council of National Organi- 
zations on Children and Youth. No further dis- 
tribution of single copies will be made from ALA 
headquarters, but multiple copies have been made 
available to the state extension agencies. 

Two bibliographies for use by conferees and 
the general public are scheduled for publication 
this month. One, a general list of materials on the 
theme of the conference, is being prepared by a 
committee made up of the following: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Abolin, Evelyn Levy, Mrs. Lynn Hart, Eve 
Davis, Cecile Richman, all of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, and Nettie B. Taylor, 
chairman. The other, a list of discussable materi- 
als on the conference theme, with suggestions for 
library-sponsored discussion groups, is the work 
of a committee from the Detroit Public Library, 
headed by Ruth Rutzen. These lists together with 
lists being prepared by the Children’s Services 
Division and the Young Adult Services Division 


Golden 


*This was incorrectly stated in the November 
ApULT Services, Please note also that inquiries about 
the brochure should be addressed to ALA _ head- 
quarters instead of to the White House Conference 


headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


will be published by the headquarters of the 
White House Conference on Children.and Youth 
and distributed by ALA. eee 


STATE LIBRARIES 


ASL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations are presented as re- 
port of the Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Libraries: Estellene P. 
Walker, chairman; Martha Parks; Hannis S. 
Smith. 


Vice President and President-elect 
Emity L. Mayne, supervisor, Extension Library, 
Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul. 
Irvine A. Verscuoor, director, Library Extension 
Division, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. 
Secretary 
Autice M. CAHILL, supervisor of field services, 
Division of Library Extension, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Boston. 
ERNESTINE GRAFTON, director, lowa State Travel- 
ing Library, Des Moines. 


Member-at-Large 


Mrs. Janet Z. McKintay, head, Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, New Jersey 
State Department of Education, Trenton. 

Jennincs Woop, chief, Exchange and Gift Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not less than fifty members of the 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-0-U 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “%o.eiKc> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high perpentngs of results through 
our world-wide network of assoeiate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book cannot ” 

WE ALSO "BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





association. Such petitions must be accompanied 
by the written consent of the nominee and filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
at ALA headquarters, by March 18, 1960. Any 
person nominated must be a member of the divi- 


PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1960 are presented 
as the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Public Library Thurston Taylor, 
chairman; Edwin Castagna; Mrs. Helen S. Gil- 
bert; Mrs. Ruth S. Howard; Viola R. Maihl; Carl 
Read; and Mrs. Harriet D. Reynolds. 


Association: 


Vice President and President-elect 
Haroip L. HamMILt, city librarian, Los Angeles 
Publie Library. 
FRANK B. Sessa, 
Public Library. 


director of libraries, Miami 


ANTHONY WAYNE 


A Name In Arms 
K NOPF 


by RicHarp C 


Western heroes and Indians—never was there more 
interest in them than today. This book is about bot 

ind not fiction, but the actual story told by the 
men and about the men who fought in one of the 
most significant and colorful of our nation’s In« 
Wars 


December 1959 565 pages, phot 


EARLY MAPS OF THE OHIO 
VALLEY—1673-1783 


selected and described by 


Lioyp A 


BRowN 


Maps of the Ohio Valley and a brief review and sum 
mary of the cartographic record left by men who first 
explored and mapped the Ohio region . Spanis! 
French, English, Indians, and Colonials 


December 1959 


Endpapers, 54 maps, biblo., 200 pages, $12 


The University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Tell Them 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Treasurer, 1960-1963 


Epwarp E. Daniets, librarian, Dearborn Public 
Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Harotp L. Rorn, library director, Free Public 


Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be filed with 
the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at 
ALA headquarters, by March 18, 1960. No person 
be nominated who is not a member of the 
has not 


may 
Association and whose written consent 
been filed with the Nominating Committee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidates for 1960 is 
presented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians’ Section: 
B. Louise Nabors, chairman; Barbara Bronson, 
Mrs. Maxine L. Perrine. 


Vice President and President-elect 


Hewen E. Fry, staff librarian, Fourth U.S. Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. RutH SHEAHAN Howarp, staff librarian, 
Second U.S. Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


Secretary 


KATHERINE L. Macraw, head, Book Selection and 
Acquisition Section, Library Services Branch, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

EmMA Lou Taceart, librarian, Station Library, 
Naval Air Station, Memphis 92, Tenn. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of the 
section filed, together with the written consent of 
the candidates, with the executive secretary of the 
Public Library Association by March 18, 1960. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF TAPE 
RECORDING 

by Lee Sheridan 


For the non-professional 
recordist, this book tells about 
how to buy and operate a 
tape recorder, developments in stereo, legality of 
tape recording, making money with a tape re- 
corder, etc. STE-128, 128 pg., illust. $1.00. 


Another Robins book, ‘‘Tape Editing and Splic- 
ing’? (TE-24) is tor the Professional and Amateur 
tape recordist. 24 pg., fully illustrated. $.35. 


At Dealers Everywhere! 
Send for Robins FREE catalog: 


ROBINS INDUSTRIES CORP. 
Flushing 54, N.Y . 


BSON 
. R 
Att: Miss Amalia 


Gl 
GIRL® 
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THE MILITARY-COMMUNITY LIBRARY STUDY 


The Armed Forces Librarians’ Section requested 
and was granted a two-year extension in which to 
complete the Military-Community Library Study, 
being conducted under the auspices of the Li- 
brary-Community Project. Long-range plans now 
call for a workshop based on the study to be held 
at the time of the 1961 ALA conference in Cleve- 
land. Plans also call for a handbook outlining the 
various techniques and media for testing as well 
as instructions and guide lines for continuing 
similar studies at individual military installations. 

Helen E. Fry, Fourth U.S. Army, who has done 
yeoman service in organizing and directing the 
study from its inception, has for persona] reasons 
been unable to continue as chairman. She will re- 
main a member of the committee, however. Her 
successor is Mildred A. Hammond, First U.S. 
Army, who has served on the committee from the 
beginning. Other committee members are: Mrs. 
Ruth S. Howard, Second U.S. Army; Jessie Rich- 
mond, U.S. Army, Europe; Lucia Gordon, Con- 
tinental Air Command; Nellie McAlpine, Fourth 
U.S. Air Force; Mary Carter, Pacific Air Forces; 
Mrs. Dorothy Fayne, Third Naval District; and 
Louise Rowe, Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune. 

In December the chairman submitted to Ruth 
Warncke, director, Library Community Project 
and ALA adviser to the committee, a summary of 
the material for the handbook, based on recom- 
mendations of committee members covering the 
following subjects: objectives of the Military- 
Community Library Study, assumptions, glossary 
of terms, testing media, and directions for use of 
testing media. 

A meeting is being scheduled at Midwinter to 
review the committee’s progress since the June 
meeting in Washington and to develop further the 
plans for the handbook. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 

The following candidates for 1960 election are 

presented as the report of the nominating com- 


mittee: Mrs. Glenn Balch, chairman; Richard J. 
Krost; and Ralph Remley. 


Second Vice President 

VerNA Ruru NistenpirK, director library exten- 
sion, Florida State Library, Tallahassee. 

Wa ter T. BrauM, state librarian, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus. 

Secretary 

Mrs. SaAMuEL Bere, trustee, Public Libraries of 

Lake County, Merrillville, Ind. 


NATHAN BeERKHAM, trustee, State Library Com- 
mission, Salem, Ore. 


Treasurer 

Mrs. Patrick Pruitt, trustee, Huntsville Public 
Library, Huntsville, Ala. 

Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, trustee, Carnegie-Lawther 
Library, Red Wing, Minn. 

PLA Director 

WittramM R. Otiver, trustee, Carnegie Library, 

Pittsburgh. 


IRVING SIEGLER, trustee, Newark Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than 20 members of the 
American Association of Library Trustees, filed 
with the executive secretary of the Public Library 
Association not later than March 18, 1960. No 
person may be nominated by the Nominations 
Committee or by petition who is not a member of 
AALT and whose written consent has not been 
filed with the Nominations Committee. 


AALT PRESIDENT’S PROGRESS REPORT 


Committee members of the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees from all over America 
will converge upon Chicago for a hard-working 


[Note: The ALA does not sponsor post-conference 
tours abroad. ] 


LIBRARIANS’ TOUR OF EUROPE 


Second Annual Program 
JUNE 25-JULY 30, 1960 


A specially arranged five week tour for librarians and 
their families under the direction of Mr. C. Donald 
Cook of Butler Library, Columbia University. Mr. Cook 
directed last summer's tour program whose members 
enoyed an outstanding series of visits to important 
libraries throughout the continent. Next summer you 
can join this stimulating group for a wonderful drive 
over the highways of Europe through ENGLAND @ 
HOLLAND @ GERMANY @ SWITZERLAND e ITALY 
@ FRANCE 


An extraordinary added feature will be a performance 


: PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 
In addition, you may join an optional tour to 
SCANDINAVIA @ SPAIN AND PORTUGAL @ SCOT- 
LAND AND IRELAND 
and return to the United States on August 13. 
The all-inclusive rate is $1,085 for 35 days including 
transatlantic flights by regular scheduled airlines 


EXTRA 


A.L.A. members attending the Montreal Convention 
who join the tour will receive air transportation from 


Montreal to New York and return AT NO EXTRA 


ot WRITE NOW TO: 
COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 


Member of American Society of Travel Agents 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CH. 4-7835 





session at Midwinter. Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 
president, Columbia, Missouri, reports an ex- 
cellent turnout of committee personnel is promised 
for the Chicago meeting. 

Especial interest has been expressed in plans 
and programs for the 1960 Trustees Workshop. 
The Canadian Library Association Trustees Sec- 
tion will have representatives at Chicago to aid in 
planning the first international workshop for 
trustees both north and south of the border. Mrs. 
Weldon Lynch, of Oakdale, Louisiana, chairman 
of the AALT Workshop Committee, reports that 
M. R. Van Loon, of Ottawa, Canada, will serve as 
a member of the committee and as liaison between 
AALT and CLTA in working out details of the 
program. Miss June E. Munro, coordination sec- 
retary, Trustee Section, CLA, and “opposite num- 
ber” of AALT’s own Eleanor A. Ferguson, has 
also accepted an invitation to sit in with the 
Workshop Committee, as well as the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee sessions. 

AALT’s national membership chairman, Alan 
N. Schneider of Louisville, Kentucky, will work 
with the state membership chairmen on a program 
closely coordinated with the ALA national mem- 
bership drive, now under way. 

Chairman Carl H. Read, of Burbank, California, 
chairman of the Action Development Committee, 
plans to cefiter the meeting of his committee 
around exploratory ideas for further adoption and 
implementation of the action program recom- 
mended by the committee last year. 

The National Assembly of Library Trustees is 
becoming increasingly important in considering 
state and national problems of trustees. Mrs. 
Merlin M. Moore is the chairman of this com- 
mittee which will make plans for the agenda to 
be considered at the Montreal Conference. 

The AALT Hospitality Suite for the Midwinter 
Meeting will be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
and all trustees are urged to come by the suite as 
soon as they arrive. see 


WORLD TOUR 


conducted by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 


@ $2995 @ 
JULY 9— AUG. 26, 1960 


For full details 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


for descriptive folder ""W"’ 


write 


by William S. Budington 


EXPERTS AT WORK 

September’s column noted the activities of Jerome 
K. Wilcox’ Committee on Wilson Indexes and 
its plans concerning the Education Index. Initial 
meetings of committees have occurred during the 
past few months, the membership of the special- 
ists’ group having been firmed up. These include 
the following: Alice T. Hastings, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany; Joseph W. 
Rendell, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark: Frederick D. Weinstein, Connecticut 
State Teachers College, New Haven; Coral E. 
Nelson, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Clara Esther Derring, Columbia 
University Teachers College, New York, Dorothy 
Perrillo, Queens Borough, Public Library, Ja- 
maica, N.Y. To the Committee fall the tasks of 
receiving comments from concerned parties, pre- 
paring tentative voting lists, and checking final 
selections. 

As with preceding reviews of other Wilson 
indexes, selections are guided by several distinc- 
tive criteria of which commentators should be 
aware. It is the overall intent to eliminate, as far 
as possible, duplication of coverage of titles be- 
tween existing indexes; a voter favoring inclu- 
sion despite such duplication should keep this in 
mind. To permit inclusion of as many new serials 
as possible, no government series and no am- 
nuals of any kind are eligible. The number of 
new titles now covered is substantial, but because 
of the series of index overhauls the exact total 
is not now known. 


LEGAL UNDERTAKING 

Although law librarians are doubtless aware 
of it, many reference librarians are perhaps un- 
aware of the periodical indexing sponsored by 
the American Association of Law Libraries. Since 
1908, the AALL has issued is Index to Legal 
Periodicals, regularly covering some 280 titles 
published in English. In 1957, under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, the Association stud- 
ied the practicability of foreign law coverage, 
and its implementation, and has now received a 
subsequent grant from the foundation to help 
establish the Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals. 
To be compiled at the Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies in the University of London, the 
new index will survey the contents of nearly 
250 titles dealing with public and private inter- 
national Jaw and municipal law of many coun- 
tries other than those in the Anglo-American 
system. Commencing in 1960, three quarterly 
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issues plus annual cumulations are planned, 
with later five-year cumulation desired. Inter- 
ested parties may forward the $25 subscription 
to the AALL Treasurer, William D. Murphy, 
2900 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, III. 

ART REFERENCE GUIDE 

Librarians with collections on art will welcome 
Mary Chamberlin’s Guide to Art Reference Books, 
published in November by ALA. Some 2500 
selected titles are described in critical detail, to- 
gether with basic lists of 250 periodicals and 100 
series. Of special interest is the appendix, Special 
Collections and Resources, analyzing features of 
the main art libraries in the United States and 
Western Europe. Miss Chamberlin, librarian of 
the Fine Arts Library at Columbia University, 
traveled extensively and received assistance of 
noted art scholars in the course of compilation, 
which was furthered by a grant from the Eda K. 
Loeb Foundation. 

RSD BUSINESS 

members received last October the 
questionnaire on a proposed reference services 
journal. In the intervening months, the Publica- 
tion Committee chaired by Robert E. Scudder has 
been analyzing the returns. Their report will be 
presented to the RSD Board of Directors during 
the Midwinter Meeting. 

The Nominating Committee has presented its 
slate of two candidates for the office of vice- 
president and (the only office 
falling vacant this year) : 


Division 


president-elect 


Julia Ruth Armstrong, assistant coordinator of 
Adult Services (in charge of Reference), New 
York Public Library, New York, N.Y., and 

Estelle Brodman, assistant librarian for Refer- 
ence Services, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington 25, D.C, 

Ballots and vita will be mailed to RSD members 

together with general ALA election materials this 

spring. The committee membership: Ben C. 

Bowman, Francis X. Scannell, Florence R. Van 

Hoesen, Jane Wilson, and Dorothy S. Truesdale, 

chairman. 

CHAPTER OFFICERS 
Our July-August column listed a number of 
new chapter officers. One revision has since been 
received from Wisconsin; its chairman is now 

Marjorie Perham, Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

Names of current officers have not been reported 

from Greater New York, Maryland, Michigan, 

Ohio, and Southeastern Library Association. The 

RSD office needs this information; chapters 

please report. eee 


A new, all-purpose marking pencil, imported from 
Germany and called the Mars-Omichrom, is now 
available. It is as slim and easy to use as the 
ordinary writing pencil and can be sharpened in 
any pencil sharpener without clogging the cutters. 
Omnichrom writes as small and fine as an ordi- 
nary lead pencil but can also be used for heavy 
notations on practically any surface, making it 
possible to write on glazed or glossy surfaces in 
very small areas. Markings wipe off with a damp 
cloth. It is available in seven colors. For more 
information and sample write: J. S. Staedtler, 
Inc., 120 DiCarolis Court, Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 
* * * 

New adhesive Lectro-stik for all paper paste-ups 
rolls on electrically. It is in dry-bar form which 
never spoils or dries out. Lectro-stick must be 
applied with a special electric coater (applicator) 
that lays down a nonsticky coating evenly. Two 
Lectro-stiks cover as much as a pint of rubber 
cement at a much lower cost. Paper can be 
mounted instantly upon coating and may be 
peeled and readhered many times without recoat- 
ing. Paper will stick to glass, film, metal, paint, 
wood, or any other clean, dry surface. For addi- 
tional information write Halber Corp., 4151 
Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41. ' 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 
300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 
Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 





FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialities. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, ‘restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 


use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


library 
Standard; 
etc. . ys 
York 3 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Casear’s 
Gallic War, Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y 

“TEDDY”—THE SAGA OF THE BADLANDS, By 
Zdena Trinka. Centennial Edition. NEW, never-be- 
fore published material on Roosevelt’s life in the 
West. Illus. in color. A collector’s item. ($4.50 value) 
for $3.95. BONUS: “Home Sweet Home” $2.75 & “A 
Little Village Called Lidice” $2.75—both for $3.50 
ppd. International Book Publishers—“Books of Dis- 
tinction” I idgerwood, N.D. 

Canada’s national literary review Canadian Litera- 
ture: A Quarterly of Criticism and Review published 
by the University of British Columbia and edited by 
George Woodcock is the only periodical devoted en- 
tirely to the criticism and review of Canadian litera- 
ture. It contains critical articles by Canada’s leading 
writers on the Canadian literary past and on current 
Canadian literary movements; reviews of all Canadian 
literary publications; an annual bibliography of Ca- 
nadian literature both critical and creative; illustra- 
tions by Canadian artists. $3 a year. (A very few 
copies of the first number are still available.) Write 
to Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Circulation Manager, Ca- 
nadian Literature, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. 


providing a 


cu ero’s 


WANTED TO BUY 


One or more used 60 drawer catalog cabinets. Can 
be old fashioned but need to be in good condition. 
Mercantile Library, Box 633, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS OPEN world wide 
NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
FORY. Over 15,000 actual verified positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don’t miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this 
ad with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently 
needed for schools, colleges, public, technical li- 
braries, etc. CRUSADE, largest magazine of educa- 
tional opportunities since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. 


76 


Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. 
NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. 
III. Vol. II $3. Vol. I $3 (No duplications) . All 3 Vols. 
$7. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brook- 
lyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


issues ; 


east 
FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN. 5 year library 


school graduate, 4 years professional experience. To 
advise the 16 libraries in the System. Salary open. 
Junior Librarian. $4500. 5 year library school gradu- 
ate. Headquarters position to assist in book selection, 
general duties. State Retirement, 4 week vacation, 
etc. System Headquarters located in college town, 
home of world famous Corning Glass Center, Finger 
Lakes resort area nearby. Southern Tier Library Sys- 
tem, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. Telephone Corn- 
ing 6-3521 

YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN in charge of new 
branch library (including adult and children’s de- 
partments) challenging position planning for a new 
library operation—furniture, equipment, book orders, 
etc. Open March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 
population. Low rents, 40 miles from Boston. No in- 
come, sales, or excise tax. Salary open. Write Li- 
brarian, Nashua Public Library, Nashua, N.H. 

AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional to 
develop general experience. Assistant needed to work 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Starting salary depending on experience 
Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
WENO, Unk Mod 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: Recently enlarged li- 
brary in historic Lexington. Starting salary up to 
$6000 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Direc- 
torship to be open within two years. Generous fringe 
benefits. Please submit complete credentials includ- 
ing snapshot. Supervisor of Work with Children: 
In historic Lexington. New children’s room, excellent 
book collection and budget. Starting salary up to 
$5160 depending on L.S. degree and experience. Gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit complete cre- 
dentials including snapshot. Apply Ralph A. Nason, 
Director, Cary Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

CATALOGER, M.LT. Libraries. Knowledge of 
Russian and experience in handling scientific litera- 
ture. Work varies. Thirty-five hour week, one month 
vacation, retirement, life and major medical in- 
surance plans. Salary open, according to experience 
and training. Send resumé to Associate Director of 
Libraries, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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southeast 

T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) Please 
consider rapidly developing opportunities at the 
Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West 
Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmosphere in 
pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper Liberi) sur- 
roundings. Positions open. Librarian Assistant (Cir- 
culation) and Librarian Assistant (Children’s). Mini- 
mal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in addition to 
Social Security. Sick leave and annual vacation. L.S. 
degree required. Interested? Contact Director. 

THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia. De- 
gree from accredited library school required. Two Li- 
brarians needed now to organize and develop new 
regional library for Fayette, Raleigh Counties (popu- 
lation 200,000) near Charleston, with probable third 
county 1960. Development under LSA, Library Com- 
mission surveyed counties, has 20,000 processed 
books, and two bookmobiles ready for program; and 
is now assisting library board with recruitment of 
professional personnel. One administrator needed. 
Beginning salary $6000. Three weeks vacation; two 
weeks sick leave; seven holidays. Three or more 
years experience required. One Coordinator of Read- 
ers’ Services needed. Beginning salary $4800-$6000 
depending on experience. Vacation, etc., same as 
Administrator. One County Librarian needed for 
Marshall County, a growing industrial area along 
Ohio River, near Wheeling. Second year of demon- 
stration under LSA. $25,000 and architect’s sketch 
ready for beginning construction of new county-city 
library. Beginning salary $5000. Address application 
for these three positions to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESS needed Janu- 
ary 1, 1960 at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 
staff participate in statewide planning. Department in 
air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of de- 
partment by James Henderson, New York Public 
Library, available. Beginning salary Professional is 
$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 11 
holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with library degree plus ex- 


library in beautiful new 


perience for established 
building, located in fastest growing area in Florida. 


Beginning salary $5200. Write Secy. Lib. Board, 
Mrs. W. S. Fenner, Midway Colony, Melbourne, Fla. 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: New, | air-condi- 
tioned, 3500 volume Gerstenslager bookmobile, to be 
used inside city only, needs librarian to head staff 
of three. Ability to drive vehicle not required. Mini- 
mum salary $4464. Will go higher for right person. 
Annual increments. 36% hrs.-five day week. Saturday 
off, 4 week vacation, liberal sick leave allowance, 
accumulative to 96 days, city pension and Social 
Security. Library school graduates only. Apply to 
Civil Service Commission, Room 203 City Hall Annex, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. No examination required. 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN of adequate experience in 


library service needed for the public library at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 350,000 population; significant for 
colleges, churches, historic homes and buildings, and 
varied industries. Two degrees required, three pre- 
ferred. Salary to be adjusted from $7500. If eligible 
and interested, write for application blanks to Mrs. 
Gladys Barr, Secretary, 3201 Hillsboro Road, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


midwest 
CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4920-$5940 depending upon experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS in new million-dol- 
lar, air-conditioned building ready in December. Fifth 
year L.S. degree required. Head of Business and 
Technology (Librarian Ill, $5760-$7380), Head of 
Children’s Room (Librarian II, $4980-$6360) and as- 
sistants in Business-Technology and Catalog-Order 
Departments (Librarian I, $4740-$5760). Salary 
schedule effective January 1960, based on Public Ad- 
ministration Service position classification. Previous 
experience required for Libn. II and Libn. III, salary 
above minimum depending on background and ex- 
perience. Social Security and state retirement plan, 
cumulative sick leave, 3 weeks vacation, voluntary 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield deductions, pay twice month- 
ly. Apply Director, Public Library, South Bend 1, 
Ind. 

POSITIONS OPEN, Decatur Public Library, De- 
catur, Illinois; air-conditioned buildings, newly reno- 
vated branch, 3 bookmobiles, IBM-Series 50 program 
for routine operations, 5 day, 40 hr. week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit increases, mu- 
nicipal civil service; library school degrees required: 
Minimum 3 years experience: Assistant Librarian 
$7157. Senior Cataloger—$5149. Assistant Extension 
Chief—$5022. No experience: Reference Assistant 
$4740. Children’s Assistant—$4740. Apply Mary T. 
Howe, Librarian. 

SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
staff for new branch library building opening Spring 
1960. 

1. Children’s Librarian to establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children. 
Qualifications: Library school degree, three years’ 
experience in Children’s work, and good references. 
Salary adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: month’s vacation, 5 day week, sick leave, 
state retirement plan, all new air-conditioned build- 
ing in a beautiful section of this residential suburb 
of Cleveland. 

2. Young People’s Librarian, with same requirements, 
same salary, same location, to work with young 
people from large nearby junior high and high 
schools (1 public, 3 private). 

3. Reference Librarian, Grade II, to take over super- 
vision of good working reference collection, much 
used, in main library (Annual circulation 250,000). 
Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications: 
At least 5 years experience in reference work, pro- 
fessional training, good health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with students of high school and college 
ages from entire surrounding community. Residents 
primarily of high income and college status. Apply 
to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 


needs 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT HEAD new open 
in growing, modern library. Training and experience 
required. Salary range $4320-$5280. Vacation. Re- 
tirement. Social Security. Blue Shield. Sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

PEORIA PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM needs two 
enthusiastic library school graduates for Assistant 
Branch Librarian (with emphasis on children’s serv 
ices) and for Assistant Reference Librarian. Salary 
$4524-$5356, depending on experience. Annual salary 
increases, attractive fringe benefits. Library serves 
120,500 people with a main library, six branches, 
separate business, audio-visual and hospital services. 
Active program for older people. Library building 
program in planning stage. Peoria if 35 minutes by 
jet flight from Chicago, has council manager govern- 
ment, active urban renewal program and many cul- 
tural advantages. Apply William W. Bryan, Li- 
brarian, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, Il. 

POSITIONS available University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana. 2 Acquisition assistants $4800-$5800; 
4 catalogers (2 for serials) $4800-$5500; Circulation 
Assistant $4800-$5100;: Chemistry Library Assistant 
$4800; Ceneral Public Service Assistant $4800-$5500 ; 
Undergraduate Library Assistant $4800-$4900. Fac- 
ulty status; 39 hour week; 1 month vacation; 2 weeks 
sick leave; good retirement plan; group hospitaliza 
tion available. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Personnel Li- 
brarian. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT for the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, central building. 40-hour, 5-day week in 
large, active department. Good vacation and _ sick 
leave. Reasonable promotional opportunities in sys- 
tem serving city of wide cultural background at na- 
tion’s crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for 5th year or 
$315-355 for 4th year library degree without experi- 
ence. Write, giving background to Assistant Director, 
St. Louis Puhlic Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. : 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library for eventual placement in branch. Ex- 
tensive work with children of varied backgrounds. 
40-hour, 5-day week, good vacation and sick leave. 
Reasonable promotional opportunities in system serv- 
ing city of wide cultural background at nation’s 
crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for 5th year or $315-355 
for 4th year library degree without experience. Write, 
giving background, to Assistant Director, St. Louis 
Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in cataloging, 
reference work, and extension work. Beginners enter 
at $5407. Salary for experienced librarians ranges 
up to $8164 depending upon nature and extent of 
experience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, 
Assistant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

1, ACQUISITION LIBRARIAN. Is responsible for 
Acquisition Department with 26 full time staff mem- 
bers. Cooperates with faculty and staff in building 
collections in the various libraries on campus. Re- 
quires a graduate degree in library science from 
accredited school. Five or more years experience. 
Knowledge of book trade. Administrative ability, 
Beginning salary range $6096-$7296. 

2. HEALTH CENTER LIBRARIAN. Administers 
library of 55,000 volumes serving university colleges 
of medicine and dentistry; schools of nursing and 
optometry; four hospitals and the Ohio Rehabilita- 
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tion Center: Successful experience in the area of 
medical bibNography and supervision of staff re- 
quired. Beginning salary range $8256-$10,056. Apply: 
Mrs. Celianna Wilson, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, 1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for city library in 
university town. Library degree required. Starting 
salary $4800. Annual paid vacation, Social Security, 
sick leave. Write: Mrs. Arthur Groesbeck, Jr., Chrm. 
of Board, 1829 Anderson, Manhattan, Kansas. 

MAN. RECENT LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATE. Take charge extensive, well-developed, well- 
staffed library AV program. Large junior college in 
residential area 35 minutes from downtown Chicago. 
30 hour week; 40 week school year; faculty status; 
exceptional retirement plan. Starting salary $5500- 
7500 depending on education and experience. Top 
present scale $10,000. B-186 

SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY: Division Head to 
take charge of very large collection and service. Re- 
sponsible to the Head of the Business and Tech- 
nology Department. Degree in Library Science re- 
quired. Strong background in Science & Technology 
essential, with experience in service to readers. Book 
selection and reference are important parts of job. 
Division has 6 professional assistants plus other staff. 
Beautiful new quarters. Excellent future -for the 
right person. Service is very important in large in- 
dustrial center. One month vacation; state pension 
plan; life insurance. Salary starts at $6560 and has 
annual increments to $7520. Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Fox River Valley 
Regional Library, Elgin, Illinois. Opportunity to de- 
velop a new cooperative program. Excellent salary. 
L.S. degree and experience necessary. Apply Ida G. 
Wilson, Administrator, c/o Gail Borden Public Li- 
brary, Elgin, Ill. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for Fox River Valley Re- 
gional Library, Elgin, Illinois. Excellent salary. Pleas- 
ant surroundings. L.S. degree and experience neces- 
sary. Apply Ida G. Wilson, Administrator, c/o Gail 
Borden Public Library, Elgin, Il. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for Fox River Valley 
Regional Library, Elgin, Illinois. Salary $4800. Op- 
portunity to develop a new cooperative program. 
Experience essential. Apply Ida G. Wilson, Adminis- 
trator, c/o Gail Borden Publie Library, Elgin, II. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES—Beginning sal- 
ary up to $7185 with ten years experience. Annual 
increments to $8705. To supervise a Branch Depart- 
ment of 6 school-housed branches and a downtown 
branch, a School Service Department providing serv- 
ice to over 40 elementary schools and Hospital 
Service to 4 hospitals. First Assistant, Children’s De- 
partment. Beginning salary up to $6405 depending 
upon experience and background. Catalog Assistant. 
Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. General Reading Assistant. 
Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon ex- 
perience and background. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for fiction collection. All positions re- 
quire an L. S. degree. Credit for military experience. 
Annual increments. Allowance for additional gradu- 
ate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. New 
air-conditioned library as part of a new educational 
and cultural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN needed by 


February 1, 1960 for new school in growing com- 
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munity 45 minutes from Detroit. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for person with initiative and ambition to 
develop a fine library collection and program. Order- 
ing and processing done centrally. Prefer major in 
elementary education with 15-30 hours in library 
science. Salary for 10 months, $4800-$7200 for BA; 
$5100-$7500 with MA. Annual increment of $300; up 
to five years of previous experience counted in salary 
adjustment. Write immediately to: Mr. W. F. Porter, 
Assistant Superintendent, Riverview Community 
School District, 12431 Longsdorf, Wyandotte, Mich. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK—Plan and carry 
out program at main library and provide guidance 
to two branches. Two years experience preferred. 
Beautiful suburb % hour from Chicago. Oak Park 
Public Library, 834 Lake Street, Oak Park, III. 

REGIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—Library 
science degree, three years related reference experi- 
ence with substantial book background and interest 
in science and technology. Beginning salary $5020 to 
$5380. ASSISTANT ORDER LIBRARIAN—General 
library experience, library science degree with desire 
to learn entire order department routines for large 
county library system. Beginning salary $4660 to 
$5020. YOUNG ADULT COORDINATOR with li- 
brary degree, experience, and organizational ability to 
develop book collections and plan activities for young 
adults for one of the most progressive county library 
systems. Retirement plan; 176 hours annual vacation. 
Apply by letter to: Personnel Office, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, 1150 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. . 

WANTED—March 1, 1960. Reference librarian for 
public library in town of 65,000. Salary $4200 to 
$5200. One year degree from accredited Library 
School desired. No experience necessary. Good city 
pension, sick leave and group insurance program. 
Write to Lora Crouch, librarian. Sioux Falls Public 
Library, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

LIBRARIAN to organize and administer new li- 
brary in growing Wisconsin community. BLS or MLS 
required, plus public library experience. Salary open. 
Fringe benefits. Apply to Mrs. Arthur J. Fabry, 580 
S. Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, Wis. 

DO YOU WANT A PROFESSIONAL JOB? A 
new plan for handling acquisitions requires bibliog- 
rapher-cataloguers who can adapt to the newer tech- 
nology in which they do brain work and leave the 
routine to specialists who operate machines. If you 
have less than five years experience and wish to 
advance in a challenging situation apply to: Ralph 
H. Parker, Librarian, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia, Mo. 


mountain plains 


ALERT DOCUMENTS—REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
needed to assist in developing modern reference serv- 
ice to state agencies. Opportunity for energetic man 
or woman with Library degree and one year experi- 
ence. Librarian II status, $5304-$6432 per year. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Contact: Nevada State Per- 
sonnel Dept., Carson City, Nevada. 


alaska 


LIBRARIAN—Ketchikan Public Library, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, located Southeastern Alaska, mild climate, 
heavy rainfall. Population served by library approxi- 
mately 13,000. 12 days vacation, 12 days sick leave, 
employees group hospital-medical insurance, social 
security. Housing available. Salary range $520 to 
$580 per month. Graduate accredited library school 


and experience desired. Apply to Robert E. Sharp, 
City Manager, Box 1110, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 
tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies, Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and library school graduate re- 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence. 4 week vacation. Alfred R. Kraig, Regional 
P.L., Olympia, Wash. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY has vacancies for: 
Children’s Librarian, Music Cataloger, Assistants in 
departments of History & Government, Education, 
Psychology & Sociology, and Branches, Degree from 
ALA accredited library school required. Beautiful 
new Central building. Salary up to $5400 depending 
upon qualifications. 22 working days vacation. 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 90 days. Social Se- 
curity and excellent Retirement Plan. Paid medical 
insurance. Apply to: Mrs. Helen Wright, Personnel 
Assistant, Seattle Public Library, Seattle 1, Wash. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS—(1) Co- 
ordinator of Headquarters Services; (2) Extension 
Services Librarian. Yakima Valley Regional Library 
in the “Fruit Bowl of the Nation.” New, modern, 
well-equipped headquarters building from which serv- 
ice is given in rural area of county to 16 community 
libraries; 3 bookmobiles serving both city and 
county; 9 professional staff; 1960 budget $252,345; 
bookstock 187,000; circulation (1958) 801,081. Re- 
quirements 5th year degree from accredited library 
school, administrative experience; salary $5700- 
$5940 dependent on experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply Mrs. Helen Gilbert, Regional Librarian, 
Yakima Valley Regional Library, 102 N. 3rd St., 
Yakima, Washington, giving resumé of education, 
experience, and recent photograph. Further details 
given on request. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Live and work in 
ideal, bracing climate, near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, 
Tetons. $4800 minimum offered (more depending on 
experience and education) for accredited library 
school graduate. Needed for modern library in grow- 
ing college, position open now. Good retirement, va- 
cation, sick-leave policies. Apply to: Eli M. Oboler, 
Librarian, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in town of 13,000, three hours 
from city centers. Graduate of accredited library 
school required and some experience. Salary $5580. 
Vacation two weeks per annum. Retirement, Social 
Security and sick leave. Contact Mr. A. N. Hart- 
nagel, Chairman, Library Board, Port Angeles Public 
Library, Port Angeles, Wash. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for LSA Cooperative 
Cataloging project located in scenic Western Coastal 
County. Some experience desirable. $380 first 6 
months salary. Sick leave, Social Security, state re- 
tirement, optional hospital plan, one month vacation. 
Apply Chairman, Board of Trustees, Donald Spiering, 
c/o Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, Oregon. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to take charge of ac- 
tive program of public library children’s service in 
attractive capital :city. Library school degree or 
equivalent education and experience required. Salary 
$4200 for qualified person. Social Security, month 
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vacation, cumulative sick leave, noncontributory hos- 
pital-medical insurance. Challenging opportunity to 
assist with county library service demonstration to 
promote library district election. Excellent climate, 
near mountain recreation areas, Sun Valley and 17 
miles from superb ski run. Apply Marion Bingham, 
Librarian, Boise Public Library, Boise, Idaho. 


far west 


SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY is accepting 
application for Librarian | in Adult Department. 
Graduation from ALA accredited school. Residential 
community of 14,000. 53,000 volumes; circulation 
300,000. Modern air-conditioned building; 11 miles 
Los Angeles. Attractive benefits. Salary $4704-$5832. 
Direct inquiries: Miss June E. Bayless, San Marino 
Public Library, San Marino, Calif. 

CITY OF BEVERLY HILLS. Assistant Catalog 
Librarian. Salary range $358-$440. Beginning salary 
commensurate with education and experience; one 
year graduate training in library science at accred- 
ited library school. All merit system benefits with 
no residence requirement. Apply Personnel Office, 
Room 500, City Hall, 450 North Crescent Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral 
interview only. Write: Philip Morales, City Librarian, 
Menlo Park Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Fresno County California. 
Administer from new $1,750,000 county library’s 
headquarters. Would you like to administer a spacious 
modern central library with 42 sections and branches? 
We feel you would be satisfied in this position. The 
Board of Supervisors has affirmed the position’s im- 
portance by increasing the salary range from $703 
to $809 monthly. It’s really very easy if you meet 
these basic qualifications: Graduation from an ALA 
accredited school of librarianship and 5 years of 
progressively responsible experience—-2 of these years 
in administration. Write, wire or phone for an ap- 
plication to be filed before January 31, 1960, to 
Edward W. Firby, Director of Personnel, Room 101, 
Hall of Records, Fresno, California. 

PROJECT REFERENCE. Federal, state, county, 
and city governments meet to give service to all 
walks of people in this PROJECT. The title—San 
Joaquin Valley Cooperative Reference Service, under 
the federal Library Services Act. It is the only 
project of its kind in the U.S. We need reference li 
brarians to help institute these services and to edu- 
cate others in the use of them. You must have 
graduated from an ALA accredited school of li- 
brarianship and completed two years of professional 
reference librarianship. Professional experience may 
be submitted for education up to two years. Inter- 
ested? Act now. Write, wire or phone Edward Firby, 
Director of Personnel, Room 101, Hall of Records, 
Fresno, California. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. Salary $4512-$5400. Col- 
lege graduation plus library science degree. For gen- 
eral reference work in public library. No experience 
required, however, credit on salary scale given for 
experience. Good retirement system, three weeks va- 
cation, paid sick leave, part paid hospital insurance 
available. Community of 95,000, 60 miles east of 
Los Angeles. New Central Library under construc- 
tion. Three branch libraries. Age: 21-55. Apply: Civil 
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Service Board, City Hall, Room 110, 426 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, California. Applicants must reside 
within the City limits prior to 6 months probationary 
period. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. $376-$438. Interesting posi- 
tions opened in Oakland, California, public library 
system, Attractive employment benefits. Library 
school graduation or college graduation plus profes- 
sional level library experience. Write Room 100, 
City Hall, Oakland, California. 

OPENINGS are available sn 
positions: 

Librarian | 

Librarian | 

Librarian II 


our staff for these 
Work with Children, $403-$489 
Reference work, $403-$489 
-Work with Children, $444-$539 
Librarian I]1]—Branch Librarians, $489-$595 
Librarian 1V—Adult Services, $539-$656 
Administrative Assistant, $514-$625 
5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd step in 
6 months. ALA accredited library school degree re- 
quired. 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, state re- 
tirement system, health insurance. For further in- 
formation write to: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, California. 


canada 


MOOSE JAW PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a Chie/ 
Librarian and a Cataloguer. Degree from an accredited 
library school and experience required. Salary: Chief 
Librarian, $5000; Cataloguer, $4000 and up depend 
ing on experience. Five-day, thirty-six and a half hour 
week, city pension plan, three week holiday after 
one year. Apply to: Mr. Justice R. L. Brownridge, 
Chairman of the Board, 1129 Grafton St. Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. 

POSITIONS WANTED 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. Man, Ph.D. (Rom. 
Langs.); M.A. (GLS, Chicago) June 1960, 35, mar- 
ried. 3 yrs. Hd. Libn., lib. arts coll. Also 4 yrs. exp. 
rare bks. Ideas and initiative; building 
programming exp.; cire. and collection builder 
Broad teaching, publishing, adm. exp. Available 
July 1960. At midwinter for interviews. B-36-W. 

FINE ARTS LIBRARIAN, woman; B.A. an 
M.S.L.S., wishes to change present position. Exten 
sive previous foreign residence and travel. Know!- 
edge of Spanish, Italian and French. 15 years pro 
fessional library experience in most phases; how 
ever principally interested in Music and Art Depart- 
ment, in which during past 9 vears has been Director. 
Inquiries invited. B-37-W. 

MATURE WOMAN, over 15 yvs. practical public 
library experience seeks employment in small college 
town, to make some for convalescent mother and self. 
Dry climate in SW an asset but not a must. Avail 
able now, promise to remain. Will accept hospital 
record training if needed. Member ALA, SLA. On 
Federal Civil Service Registers. B-38-W. 


cat. ref., 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 


first of month preceding publication. If 
for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


voucher forms are required 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 


to continue in active demand. 


All are recommended by library 


media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


Entertaining 


FRANCES L. ILG and others 

*THE GESELL INSTITUTE PARTY BOOK 
\ how-to-do-it guide to party-giving for chil- 
dren from 3 to 15. Illus, LC 59-10584, $2.95 


Health 


GRANTLY DICK-READ 
CHILDBIRTH WITHOUT FEAR, 
2nd Rev. Ed. 
A new revised edition, with three new chap- 
ters, of the first and most authoritative book 
on natural childbirth. /dlus. 
LC 59-10601. $4.00 


THE EDITORS OF ESQUIRE 
ESQUIRE’S THE ART OF KEEPING FIT 


A man’s guide to increased vigor and vitality 
Illus. LC 59-6331. $4.95 


Science 


HERMANN OBERTH 
*THE MOON CAR 
A design for a surface vehicle for the coming 
exploration of the moon, by a pioneer in 
space travel. Plans and diagrams. 
LC 59-10604. $3.00 


Humor 


LEO ROSTEN 
*THE RETURN OF 
H*Y*M*A*N KXA*PXLXAXN 
“A classic of American humor.”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. LC 59-10617. $3.50 


Biography 
MARGARET LEECH 
*IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY 
“A study of a fascinating and forgotten era 
by the author of ReverLte 1n WASHINGTON.” 


—Book-of-the-Month Club News. Illus. 
LC 59-6310. $7.50 


Philosophy 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
WHITEHEAD’S AMERICAN ESSAYS 
IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
Edited, with an introduction, by A. H. John- 


son. An important new collection of writings. 
LC 59-9943, $4.00 


Anthropology 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
THE REMAKING OF A CULTURE 
Life and Education in Puerto Rico 
A case study growing out of the author's 


Cultural Foundations of Education, 
LC 58-13242. $7.50 


Business 


EDWARD C. BURSK, Editor 
BUSINESS AND RELIGION: A New 
Depth Dimension in Management 
Essays by representative businessmen, theo- 
logians and teachers on ethical ideals in the 
business world. LC 58-13243. $4.00 


JAMES C. WORTHY 
BIG BUSINESS AND FREE MEN 


A defense of the well-run business as a prop 
of democracy, by the vice president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. LC 59-9941. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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undeliverable copies on form 3579 to 
{merican Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


\ new advance 
in library Service 


THE EXPANDED 
L960 
WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


le ee ee 
> -_ .. , Ce] . a * 


“You'll find it in World Book Ency- 
clopedia”’ has long been the librar- 
ian’s advisory phrase. Now, more 
than ever before, you can direct 
patrons to World Book for accurate 
information, easily accessible, and 
interestingly presented. 

The revised and expanded 1960 
World Book is an unmatched edi- 
torial achievement representing an 
additional investment of $2,800,000 
in creative costs alone! No other 


bfl-a 


Volumes 
and 
$2,800,000 
Finer 


a 


reference set has ever been more sys- 
tematically revised and organized to 
help you in providing effective library 
service. 

Look into the 1960 World Book 
Encyclopedia yourself. With your 
background and experience, you will 


fully appreciate the innovations and 


advancements it represents. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





